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ADDRESS AT THE INSTALLATION OF THE 
NINETEENTH PRESIDENT OF THE COL- 
LEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY’ 


By President FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


sident Bryan: 
| vaLuge far beyond the sentiment con- 
“| by mere acknowledgment in words 
onor that you, in behalf of this his- 
institution, have conferred upon me 
| well know the great tradition that the 
ege of William and Mary has carried 
through the centuries. You have taught, 
you have inspired and you have honored 
the great and devoted men who were re- 
sponsible in such large part for the shaping 
the cause of American liberty. 

Dr. Bryan, on this oeceasion of your in- 
auguration as president of this institution, 
| congratulate you on the opportunity of 
service that lies before you. 

The first time I visited Williamsburg was 
more than twenty years ago. I arrived at 
Jamestown by boat and started to walk to 
I was picked up by an old 
Negro in a horse and buggy and driven 
ver what was then a nearly impassable 
road from Jamestown to Williamsburg. 
Then there was no Capitol building, there 
was no Palace of the Royal Governors, 
there was no Raleigh Tavern. Modern 
buildings had erept into this historic place, 
almost to the extent of crowding out the 


Hy 


ine old Colonial structures which were still 


Standing. 


Williamsburg. 


What a thrill it has been to me to return 
Given at Williamsburg, Va., October 20, 1934. 


to-day and to have the honor of formally 
opening the reconstructed Duke of Glou- 
eester Street, which rightly can be ealled 
the most historic avenue in America; what 
a joy to come back and see the transforma- 
tion which has taken place, to see the 
Capitol, the Governor’s Palace, the Raleigh 
Tavern, born again, to see sixty-one Colo- 
nial buildings restored, ninety-four Colo- 
nial buildings rebuilt, the magnificent gar- 
dens of Colonial days reconstructed—in 
short, to see how through the renaissance 
of these physical landmarks the atmosphere 
of a whole glorious chapter in our history 
has been recaptured. Something of this 
spiritual relationship between the past, the 
present and the future was expressed by 
Sir Walter Raleigh: 


It is not the least debt that we owe unto history 
that it hath made us acquainted with our dead 
ancestors; and out of the depth and darkness of 
the earth delivered us their memory and fame. 


I am happy to say that the Federal 
Government, inspired by the fine vision and 
example of Mr. Rockefeller in recreating 
Williamsburg, has effectively taken up the 
preservation of other historic shrines near- 
by. Six miles to the west of us, we have 
acquired Jamestown Island, and we are 
now carrying on the necessary archeolog- 
ical and research work to determine what 
should be done in the preservation of that 
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hallowed spot. Fourteen miles to the east 
of us at Yorktown the National Park Ser- 
vice has acquired many thousand acres of 
land, and is actively carrying out the res- 
toration of the symbol of the final victory 
of the war for American independence. 
When the work at Jamestown, at Williams- 
Yorktown is completed we 


burg and at 


for future generations 
three historie places the nation’s birth- 
place at Jamestown, the cradle of liberty 
of Williamsburg and the sealing of our in- 
dependence at Yorktown. 

It was to William and Mary College that 
Thomas Jefferson came in 1760. Here he 
studied for two years, remaining five years 
longer in Williamsburg to pursue the study 
It was here in Williamsburg that 
he was admitted to the It was to 
Williamsburg that he returned, first as a 
member of the House of Burgesses, then as 
Virginia, following Patrick 
He lived in the Governor’s Palace 


shall have saved 


of law. 
bar. 


Governor of 
Henry. 
during his term and later served on the 
Board of Visitors of William and Mary. It 
was largely the result of his reeommenda- 
tions that the curriculum of the coilege was 
broadened to provide education in law, 
medicine, modern languages, mathematics 
and philosophy. No doubt inspired by his 
reflections on government, human liberty 
and the necessity of education, Jefferson 
throughout his life was interested in de- 
signing a system of education for his state 
and for the nation. I like to think of him, 
not only as a statesman, but as the en- 
lightened father of American education. 

It is entirely fitting that a statesman 
should have been also an educator. As 
education grows it becomes the partner of 
government. 

When Jefferson wrote his ‘‘ Notes on Vir- 
ginia,’’ he education then 
prevailing at William and Mary, pointing 
out the essentially liberal education that 
this college was giving to its students. He 
observed that in order to provide a more 


diseussed the 
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advanced type of education, the subje 
of the six professorships had been change) 


after the revolution. It is a matter of y 
great importance to all of us that one fe 
the six was the professorship of law and 
what is now called political science 
teaching of law and of the science of go, 
ernment thus established as an academic 
discipline in this institution was made sie 
nificant by the intellectual leadership 
George Wythe, who was appraised by Je! 
ferson as ‘‘one of the greatest men of his 
age.’’ The study of this subject, 


because 
essentially it touches every human prob- 
lem, becomes one of the greatest means for 
the broad education of men who enter every 
walk of life. It can become the touchstone 
of universal culture. 

Law in itself is not enough. 
build himself more broadly. The purpose 
of education, shown by these various sub- 
jects of instruction indicated by the build: 
ers of William and Mary, was not to train 
specialists, but to educate men broadly. 
They were attempting to train not merely 
doctors, lawyers and business men, 
broad-gauged men of the world. 
were, in short, training men for citizenship 


Man must 


in a great republic. 

This was in the spirit of the old America, 
and it is, I believe, in the spirit of the 
America of to-day. The necessities of our 
time demand that men avoid being set in 
grooves, that they avoid the occupational 
predestination of the older world and that 
in the face of the change and development 
in America, they must have a sufficiently 
broad and comprehensive conception of th 
world in which they live to meet its chang- 
ing problems with resourcefulness and 
practical vision. 

There is in the spirit of a liberal educa- 
tion something of the self-confidence an 
the adaptability that is characteristic of 
our country. The pioneer does not call his 
life a failure if he comes to the end of one 








t 
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He knows that there are others, and 
a sense of direction and a will to per- 
soyere, his life ean go on with confidence 
‘nto the uncertainties of the future. 
All of us must honor and encourage those 
+» men and young women whose ambi- 
ns lead them to seek specialization in sci- 
and in scholarship. Our great univer- 
sities are properly providing adequate 
ties for the development of specialists 
) science and in scholarship. The nation 
is using their services in every form of 
uman activity. Private business employs 
em and so does every type of govern- 
ment. Private enterprise and government 
enterprise will continue to do so. 
But at the same time there is a definite 
place in American life—an important place 
for broad, liberal and non-specialized 
education. Every form of cooperative 
human endeavor eries out for men and 
women who, in their thinking processes, 
will know something of the broader aspects 
any given problem. Government is 
ereatly using men and women of this type 
people who have the non-specialized 
point of view and who at the same time 
have a general and extraordinarily com- 
prehensive knowledge, not of the details, 
but of the progress and the purposes which 
underlie the work of the specialists them- 
selves 


The noble list of those who have gone out 
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into life from the halls of William and 
Mary is in greater part distinguished be- 
cause these graduates came to know and to 
understand the needs of their nation as a 
whole. They thought and acted—not in 
terms of specialization, not in terms of a 
locality, but rather in the broad sense of 
national needs. In the olden days those 
needs were confined to a narrow seaboard 
strip. Later the needs gradually extended 
to the Blue Ridge and across through the 
mountains to the fair lands of Tennessee 
and Kentucky. Later still they spread 
throughout the great Middle West and 
across the Plains and the Rockies to the 
Pacifie Ocean. 

It is in the realization of these needs in 
their national scope of to-day that the pres- 
ent and future generations of William and 
Mary ean best carry forward the fine tradi- 
tions of their centuries. 

So I would extend my heartiest good 
wishes to the College of William and Mary, 
built early in the morning of American 
life, dedicated to the education of the 
makers of a great republic, seeking to en- 
rich and broaden the meaning of an eduea- 
tion, and seeking, above all things, to recog- 
nize that republican institutions are, in the 
last analysis, the application to human af- 
fairs of those broad humane ideals that a 
liberal education preserves, enriches and 
expands in our beloved land. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE COLLGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY’ 


By Dr. JOHN STEWART BRYAN 


[ count it a fortunate augury that we 
are gathered on this day, which has already 
been blessed by associations with this col- 
lege. For upon a certain October 20, 1632, 
Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of this 
building, was born. Seventy-three years 
later this building was burned for the 
first time, on October 29, 1705, but a kind 

1Given at Williamsburg, Va., October 20, 1934. 





fortune in 1872 sent upon that same date 
Julian Alvin Carroll Chandler, under 
whose energetic administration this college 
attained its present fulness. 

So, to-day, we are tied by long associa- 
tions to this date. But even more signifi- 
eant than the day or month is the year. 
We engrave 1693 on our college seal. 
Those figures cut in copper turn with every 
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breeze above our heads. Every diploma 
has embossed on it those sacred numerals. 
But how many of us recall that 1693 was 
only five years after the great revolution 
of 1688, whose scope and magnitude per- 
the better life in 


and in the Colonies as well? For 


manently changed for 
England, 
the effect of that revolution was to recog- 
nize the power of the middle classes in En- 
gland and to enforce their influence; and 
by it the dictatorial prerogatives, whether 
of king or protector, were then definitely, 
and it seemed, forever curbed. 

Kor these reasons, William and Mary, 
the cheers of the 


echoing in the halls of 


born as it was when 
Whigs were still 
Parliament, was almost the child of revolu- 
tion in America. 

Is it 
ep? 
1793. 
its heights of fervor and ferocity, and the 
little mill of Valmy had become the scene 
of the defeat of the soldiers of 
Austria by the raw recruits of France. A 
new force had appeared, and none could 


strange how these numerals 
recur? Look at the next century, 


The French revolution was then at 


not 


trained 


stay its course or reckon its sweep from the 
dust and heat of Spain to the icy steppes 
Once more the sleeping spirit 
Once 


of Russia. 
of mankind was awake and active. 
more humanity was on the march to a goal 
that was not deseried, but by a road that 
was paved with death and suffering. 

Or, coming to matters within our own 
memory, let us look back four deeades to 
1893. Then, as now, a Democrat and a 
great leader was in the White House. 
Then, as now, there was unemployment, 
hunger, misery, the threat of revolution, 
and the frequency of riots, men’s hearts 
failing them because of fear. That was a 
secant forty years ago—a mere tick of the 
clock of time—and it may well be that 
future historians will condense the world 
war into a paragraph while they devote 
pages to analyzing and describing the 
forces that gave in 1893 sure evidence of 
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the coming of the storm. At that time 
Cleveland felt the first angry gusts of the 
whirlwind of economic change which broke 
in its fury on President Roosevelt in 1933 

Then as now this nation was fortunate jp 
having a Democratic leader who knew that 
we are not mere helpless pebbles, tossed 
hither and thither at random by the pur. 
poseless waves of a sea without beginning 
without meaning and without end. Both 
presidents knew that we can control those 
destinies that are alone of supreme signif. 
cance—the destinies of faith, of courage. 
of purpose, of imagination, precisely those 
spiritual forces that President Roosevelt 
has summoned to his aid in dealing with 
the social enemies of doubt, despair, fear 
and blindness that marked our economic 
tragedy. The President himself has shown 
how revivifying the spirit can be when in- 
formed imagination grapples courageously 
with the problems of life, whether those 
problems be despotism in 1776 or depres. 
sion in 1933. 

Through all these changes and chances 
the College of William and Mary held to 
its purpose and pursued its undeflected 
path, beholding, and ofttimes participating 
in, but always surviving and surmounting 
revolution. For this college had sure foun- 
dations. Three years before the Mayflower 
landed its famous band at Plymouth Rock, 
King James I had issued his letter to the 
bishops of England for the purpose of col- 
leeting funds for a college in Virginia, and 
on November 18, 1618, the London Com- 
pany gave orders for the establishment at 
Henrico of a university of which this In- 
dian college should be a branch, and en- 
dowed it with 10,000 acres of land. 

At its first session the same House 0! 
Burgesses that blazed the way for self-gov- 
ernment on this continent petitioned the 
London Company to send ‘‘when they shal 
think it most convenient, workmen of al 
sorts, for the erection of this university aud 
eollege.’’ 
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It is common knowledge how the Indian 

ssacre of 1622 delayed for nearly two 

erations the completion of this great 

lea. Yet, in 1624, the Academia Virgin- 

‘s et Oxoniensis was chartered by Ed- 

Palmer, and shortly after, free 

s were established in Elizabeth City 

in Isle of Wight counties. When 

y, in 1693, Their Gracious Majesties, 

am and Mary, conferred the first 

yal Charter in America on this college, 

iueation Was no untried experiment to the 
nle of the York Peninsula. 


[here was nothing narrow about the 


ins that animated the founders of this 
leve, and there was nothing niggardly 


bout its material setting. It was to be ‘‘a 
ace of universal study, or a perpetual col- 
of divinity, philosophy, languages and 

r high arts and sciences.”’ 

[t was to be established near the Middle 
Plantation, though by charter it could be 
moved by reason of its supposed ‘‘unwhole- 

meness.’’ From its inception this college 
was supported and protected by the Colony 
f Virginia and by the public at large. In 
addition to the vast body of land given it 
by the King and Queen, there were levied 
for the benefit of the college certain duties 
nm skins and furs, and one penny on all 
tobacco exported from Virginia and Mary- 
land, except that which went to the British 
This levy doubtless assuaged 
somewhat the feelings of Commissary Blair, 
first president of the college, for the rebuff 
he had received from Mr. Attorney-General 
That gentleman, when pressed 
to hasten the charter on the ground that 
the people of the colony had souls to be 
saved as well as in England, replied: 
“Souls! damn your souls; raise tobacco!’’ 

Now that tobacco was being raised and 
taxes were being levied, the government of 
William and Mary was as much interested 
in tobacco farmers in 1693 as tobacco farm- 
ers are interested in government in 1934. 

In 1759 a tax on peddlers—the then pro- 


or tones, 


Seymour. 
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tagonists of bootleggers—was levied, and in 
the very charter of the college itself the 
office of surveyor-general had been con- 
ferred upon the institution, ‘‘a 
the College with the principal interests of 
the Colony,”’ Herbert B. Adams, 
‘‘which developed the wisest statesman this 
country has ever known—George Wash- 


union of 


says 


ington.’’ 

Little did William and Mary think, in 
1748, that the young surveyor would come 
back at the end of his unequalled career to 
be her first chancellor in 1788. Senator 
Hoar has said: ‘‘She gave to Washington 
her first commission in his youth; he gave 
to her his last publie service in his age.’’ 

It is the chief distinction of this college 
that not only did it commission George 
Washington as surveyor to set the bound- 
aries of Virginia’s dominions, but it also, 
in 1782, with the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws, set the stamp of philosophic ap- 
proval upon Thomas Jefferson, as he began 
to enlarge the boundaries of Virginia’s 
thought. 

In 1776 the income of William and Mary 
was 4,000 pounds a year, and at that time 
it was the richest college in America. But 
wealth was no insurance against the forces 
of war and revolution, which swept up and 
down the Peninsula, overthrew the power 
of the crown in England and created a new 
form of government in America. 

During those battles both Washington 
and Cornwallis occupied these buildings as 
headquarters. The president’s house was 
laid in ashes by a fire accidentally started 
by the French troops who were quartered 
there, and that building was restored from 
the privy purse of Louis XVI, who little 
dreamed how soon thousands of Virginians 
would forget his generosity in their enthu- 
siasm for his executioners. 

Now what account can William 
Mary, which has been the recipient of 
royal, colonial, state and private bounty 
and benefactions, give of its stewardship? 


and 
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What returns has mankind received for the 


outlay of labor, love and wealth that is 


represented in the founding and support 


) 


of this college! 
We may say that William and Mary has 
held steadfastly to the idea which the Rev- 


James 1700, 
this ideal is still controlling it: 


erend Horrocks set forth in 
that 
‘‘The flourishing state of a college,’’ 


he, ‘‘is not to be estimated by the number 


and 
said 


of wild and uncultivated minds which may 
but purely by the 


number of competent scholars and well-be- 


be brought together, 
haved gentlemen which are sent by any 
seminary of learning into the larger so- 
ciety, where they vie to display improved 
talents for their own benefit and the public 
emolument.’’ 


‘ 


Who are some of the ‘‘competent schol- 
ars and well-behaved gentlemen’’ that Wil- 
liam and Mary has sent into the world at 
large? Amidst so great a concourse of 
fame, how can the roll be called without 
omitting some that should be mentioned, 
unless all the alumni of William and Mary 
are remembered? Yet who can say how far 
Thomas Jefferson would have been what he 
was without his teachers, George Wythe 
and William Small, at William and Mary? 

Even if Jefferson and his Declaration of 
Independence were all that William and 
Mary had to offer, this college would stand 
as one of the great lighthouses of human- 
ity. It took only one St. Francis to im- 
mortalize Assisi; it required only one Joan 
of Are to make the name of Domremy im- 
How great, then, must be the 
glory of a college which can claim Richard 
Bland, who entered in 1725 and in 1766 
announced that Virginia was not a part of 


perishable. 


the Kingdom of England, except through 
the nexus of the Crown; Dabney Carr, who 
entered. in 1762 and in 1773 first grasped 
the idea of colonial federation; Peyton 
Randolph, who entered in 1735 and in 1774 
was first president of the Continental Con- 
gress; John Tyler, Sr., who entered in 1765 
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and carried the proposition for the conven. 
tion at Annapolis in 1786; Edmund Rap. 
dolph, who entered in 1766 and in 17s7 
opened the proceedings at Philadelphia 
by submitting the ‘‘ Virginia Plan.’’ 
Washington’s first cabinet of four me 
. ‘ree had college training and two of those 
three came from William and Mary. On j 
a few years after that cabinet had com. 
pleted its service, another son of William 
and Mary took oath, as chief justice—John 
Marshall, the moulder of its plastic form 
into the vital and self-renewing structur 
of our constitution. 

And yet, after this ‘‘long scroll of fame’’ 
there are still to be mentioned James Mon- 
roe, who established the freedom of the new 
hemisphere from the interference of the 
old; President John Tyler, who annexed 
Texas, and Winfield Seott, the most distin- 
guished commander of the United States 
Army down to 1861. Of congressmen, sena- 
tors, governors, speakers of the House of 
Representatives; of members of the Su- 
preme Court, of diplomatists, judges, chan- 
cellors of Virginia, and of the wisest lead- 
ership of this state, time is not here to tell. 

But it may be urged that it was the fierce 
heat of the Revolution that evoked the pow 
ers of these men, just as an electric current 
will make the dullest metal throw out a 
luminous spectrum. To such we would an- 
swer: it is true that there are giants on this 
list. But there are giant potentialities in 
every man and every age that are as yet 
unreleased. It was the glory of the spon- 
sors and guides of William and Mary that 
they have known how to set free thiose 
powers. 

Look at the evidences of these gifts of 
liberty. 

This college was able to equip her stu- 
dents with the perspective of history and 


to enlighten them with the experience 0! 


} 
| 


mankind. Holding fast to the conquered 
continents of knowledge, William and 
Mary was not afraid of the new frontiers 
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Was a 
very 


iam Smith’s ‘‘Law of Nations”’ 
ik in this college—as the 
-olymes in our library attest—only eight 
oars after the first edition came from a 
ress to demolish the old mercantilist 
my. St. George Tucker’s study of 
American constitution, probably the 

ok of its kind, was first studied here. 

in we not read to-day in this recountal 

e yesterdays of William and Mary? Is 

» analogy between the first and third 
revolutions apparent? And may we not 
rhaps, find new purpose for the college 
nd new direction for the nation, if, in 

e such words as these, we formulate the 
political creed of those great sons of Wil- 
iam and Mary? 

They sought something more than learn- 
ng, and their faces were turned to the past 

y for examples. 

It was in the present they acted, and it 
vas for the future they built. 

They were not troubled by any doubts 
f their own ability to meet and deal with 
time and chance. 

No theory of life which reduced man to 
a physico-chemical reaction shook their 
faith or crippled their power. 

No doctrine of the control of the con- 
sclous choice by the uneonscious . chooser 
had been put forward, and to the men who 
wrought out the salvation of this continent 
there was no eseape from duty by taking 
light along the easy path of materialistic 
determination. 

To their mind, the way to destroy evil 
was by resistanee, not by aequieseence. 

They knew nothing and cared nothing 
‘or the philosophy of surrender; they had 
the supreme gifts of courage and of vision. 

With a certainty that far transcends the 
conclusions of reason, they both perceived 
and knew that they were fighting the bat- 
tles of freedom everywhere. 

No specious argument of expediency de- 
‘lected them from their course; no traitor’s 
thought within, no trampling troops with- 
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out, could undermine their convictions or 
shake their fortitude. 

With that perfect union of will and faith 
and action that marks the highest reaches 
ever attained by self-governed man, all 
their being flowed in a smooth concurrence 
to the one great purpose of human liberty. 

They believed in themselves; they set up 
ideals. To these ideals they pressed by 
conference, by speeches, by writing and by 
war. 

They broke the bands of 
doubt and came to grips with reality; they 
east off the nightmare of dreadful impo- 
tenee, and, struggling against all throttling 
fears, they awoke to find themselves mas- 
ters of a new world. They made for man- 
kind, not a theory, but a discovery. 

Here, if ever, we may say, the will of 
man wrought out an intended destiny. 

That the men who achieved this miracle 
were the sons of William and Mary is for 
us inspiring and gratifying. But the 
future can not be controlled by backward- 
looking men, not even if their glances rest 
on these ancient and creative halls. The 
vital principle of those great sons of Wil- 
liam and Mary must be made operative 
and applicable to-day. 

That principle, my friends, is still active 
and is ready and waiting for our use and 
service. For the fundamental creed of 
William and Mary is that of the scholar in 
polities. The need is self-evident and im- 
perative. The ancient petitions of the 
Litany against plague, pestilence and 
famine have been practically granted for 
our land, but deep disturbances of our 
social order still remain unsolved. For 
us, as for the young King Solomon, rises 
the insistent supplication, ‘‘Give thy ser- 
vant a right judgment in all things, O 
Lord.’’ 

The College of William and Mary had 


philosophie 


that prayer answered in the revolutionary 
era of the eighteenth century, and again, 
as we Southerners believe, in the revolu- 
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tion of 1861. She must make herself 
worthy now of like direction in the third 
American revolution. 

As the only college in the thirty-six coun- 
ties of Tidewater Virginia, William and 
Mary has geographical obligations she will 
faithfully discharge. Whatever the de- 
mands that a proper study will impose 
upon her in keeping the teaching force of 
the publie school system adequate for most 
efficient service, she will strive to meet 
them. The qualified children of her alumni 
will not knock in vain at her doors for a 
course in the liberal arts if funds ean be 
had for their instruction. But William 
and Mary must not consider that her duties 
end here. She must endeavor, as in the 
earlier days, so to inspire her students that 
whatever their chosen sphere of activity, 
they will restore informed good citizenship 
to its proper place as the chief avocation 
of gentlemen. 

If, in another two centuries and a half of 
life, there shall be among her graduates a 
second Jefferson, another Marshall, or a 
spiritual suecessor to Wythe, then those of 
us who now people her halls shall not have 
lived in vain. 

It does not require such a tragie and 
heroie setting as the death of Edith Cavell 
to make us know that mere “‘ patriotism is 
not enough.’’ True, the great servant of 
the state must be a patriot. He must be 
one of whom it can be said: ‘‘But that 
which gave a peculiar grace and glory to 
all that he did was that he did it for pure 
love of God and country.”’ 


‘ 


But even so, ‘‘patriotism is not enough.’’ 
And it is to the imperishable glory of Wil- 
liam and Mary that her sons to patriotism 
added scholarship. 

I know as well as you that supreme 
political genius, like the divine gift of 
prophecy, is not to be brought forth by 
teaching alone, no matter who the teacher, 
for the workaday world is not carried along 
by rare bursts of inspiration; it is by the 


slow and hard-won experience of manking 
in science and government that civilizatioy 
progresses. It is such knowledge that this 
college, with its face towards wider wis. 
dom, seeks to give. 

Nor is the pursuit of knowledge always 
a safe and sheltered vocation. Even to-day 


we have not yet made an end of the danger 


of discovery or robbed newness of its haz. 
ards. As we face the world’s future, mad 
dark by the complex forces of narrow 
nationalism, crushing debt, vast unemploy- 
ment, imperfect distribution, and, aboy 
all, by the universal incertitude that floy 
from the submergence of old landmarks 
we, too, must deal with problems that hold 
for us as much of menace in their econom- 
ies as slavery held for our grandfathers i: 
its dramatic emotionalism. 

It is the essence of civilization that me 
learn by experience, and it is the glory ar 
the sustaining purpose of schools of learn- 
ing that such experience can be vicariously 
acquired and transmitted. 

To evoke these aids, to marshal and equi 
them, and to prepare the field for their 
warfare is the essential and incomparable 
task of the colleges. That task for near| 
two and a half centuries William and Mary 
has sought to discharge. 

With all my heart I believe that 
blood and background that transfused this 
nation in 1776 are still present and potent 
here, and need only the liberating touc 
of leadership to be set free once more for 
the nation’s welfare. 

There is no reward that the nation can 
give to any man comparable to the inner 
satisfaction which comes to one who knows 
the enlarging sense of enduring achieve- 
ment, and who in contemplating his use 
the fleeting moments of this transitory lif 
is able to say: 

I sought no reward but the opportunity 
of service. 

I made knowledge the handmaiden 
love of my country. 
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| have fought a good fight and I have 


kept the faith. 


AK 


the rural sections of the country. 


( 


The seed that was sown at Jamestown in 


is risen and eleft the soil 
grown a mass of spanless bulk, 


i lays on every side a thousand arms 


nd 


nd rushes to the sun. 
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Animated by that ancestral force, itself 
transformed by the need of its age and 
time, William and Mary will press on in 
sure confidence of the great charter and 
promise given by Bishop Fuller: ‘‘ Each of 
God’s children is immortal while 
Father hath anything left for them to do 


their 


on earth.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS IN HAITI 
International Bureau of Edueation has 
from the “Service national de la pro- 
: agricole et de l’enseignement rural de la 
publique d’Haiti” the curriculum of the nor- 
section of the School of Practical Agricul- 
published at Port-au-Prince in 1934, from 
h the following extracts are taken: 
The aim of the normal section of the Practical 
ol of Agriculture is to prepare masters 
pable of teaching in the kind of schools that 
to give a thorough education to the 
Haiti. The period of study 
sts for two years, but may later be lengthened 


asses in 
three years. 
lhe course in Rural Construetion is intended 
enable students to undertake or supervise the 
ling of outhouses and plain dwelling-houses 
le of the materials generally to be found in 
It also deals 
matters relating to reservoirs and wells 
with those pertaining to the enclosing of 
The course in topography includes 
roblems of irrigation and drainage and gives 
dea of how to level the ground. 
In the section of education the students have 
t their disposal, besides their multigraphed syl- 


yperty. 


buses, bulletins, reviews, French and English 
ks on various branches and problems of edu- 


tion. A practising school on the farm of 


Jamien, placed under the direction of a compe- 


domi 


specialist, gives opportunities to observe 


eaching methods and to do practical work dur- 


ng the second year. 


The section of manual training has the use of 
large work shop containing all the tools neces- 
‘tor teaching carpentry, iron and tin work, 
x and basket work. Spinning wheels and 


carding tools permit of the use of home-grown 
cotton for the weaving exercises. A permanent 
exhibition of work done in the farm-schools is 
at the disposal of the students. 

The following is the detailed curriculum of a 
few of the courses: 

Rural Education. The cardinal points of educa- 
tion. The development of agriculture in Haiti. 
The system of property; the present conditions of 
agriculture in Haiti. The conditions of life in the 
rural districts. The rural school. 

Education: Special Methods. 
for the teaching of reading, arithmetic, history, 
Special method for plan- 


Special methods 


geography and hygiene. 
ning the school garden and for the teaching of 
of the 
Arrangement of the play- 


agriculture. Place school garden in our 
system of education. 
Method of teaching to be used in the 
Agriculture taught by projects. 

Management of the Schoolroom. The problem 
Standardizing the 
Regularity of attendance. Habits 


Punishments. 


ground. 
garden. 


of schoolroom 
school routine. 
of hygiene. Order and discipline. 
The laws of attention. Technique of school teach- 
ing. Relations between the teacher his 
periors. The ethics of the teaching career. 
Principles of Education. 
sity of life. Continuity of life obtained through 
transmission of values. Education as a social fune- 
The of the environment. 
The school considered as social environment. The 
Educa- 


management. 


and su- 


Education as a neces- 


tion. influence social 
school considered as special environment. 
as guidance. 


Imitation and social psychology. 


tion Methods of social guidance. 


Education as a 


development. Conditions of development. Formal 
as forma- 
from the na- 


The aims of 


discipline and development. Education 
Education 


tional and the social points of views. 


tion and reconstruction. 


education. 


Special Activities. Extra-eurricular activities. 
Activities aiming at developing the sense of re- 


sponsibility in the students, and the habit of doing 
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little daily jobs of importance for the home and 
the school. Visit to the farm-school of Damien 
and investigation of the community life of which 
Damien is the center. Recreational activities in 


the community. Social work. 


THE SCHOOL FOR ADULT JEWISH 
EDUCATION 
A Scuoo.t for Adult Jewish Education is be- 
¢ established this fall by the Menorah Gradu- 
Society of New York, with the cooperation 
group of scholars. The school will be 
he direction of Leo W. Schwarz and 
Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein. For the present, 
the headquarters will be at 35 E. 62nd St., New 
York City. Classes will begin on Tuesday, 
November 13. 

According to Mr. Schwarz, it is the purpose 
of the school to stimulate and instruct men and 
women who wish to approach the questions of 
modern Jewish life on the basis of some erit- 
ical knowledge of background and precedents, 
rather than through merely emotional propa- 
ganda; it aims to connect the modern Jew with 
his past, in terms of his present, living day-to- 
day interests. 

The faculty for 1934-1935 consists of the 


following: 


Elsie Gliick, Ph.D., educational director of the New 
York Women’s Trade Union League. 

Oscar I. Janowsky, Ph.D., assistant professor of 
history in the College of the City of New York. 

Otto Klineberg, M.D., Ph.D., instructor in psychol- 
ogy at Columbia University. 

Joshua Kunitz, Ph.D., formerly instructor in Sla- 
vonic languages at the College of the City of 
New York. 

Israel Knox, Ph.D., lecturer in Yiddish literature 
at the Sholom Aleichem High School. 

Koppel 8. Pinson, Ph.D., lecturer in the New School 
for Social Research; an editor of the ‘‘En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences.’’ 

Shalom Spiegel, Ph.D., professor of Hebrew litera- 
ture at the Jewish Institute of Religion. 

Nathan Reich, M.A., lecturer at Hunter College and 
Brooklyn College; an editor of the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences.’’ 

Leo W. Schwarz, director of the New School for 
Jewish Education of Westchester. 

John J. Tepfer, M.A., M.H.L.; Rabbi, fellow in 
history at the Jewish Institute of Religion. 

Jacob J. Weinstein, Rabbi, of the Bureau for Edu- 


cation in Human Relations. 


During the first semester, which will bee 
November 11, five courses of eight lectures 
will be given. The school will be o; 
opened on Sunday, November 11, wh 
fessor Janowsky will deliver the first |: 
his series on the “Basie Faetors in \ 


, 


Jewish History.” This lecture is to be 
the publie. 

The other courses to be given are: “M; 
rents of Jewish Thought in Modern T 
Dr. Koppel S. Pinson; “The Jewish F 
Civilization,” by Rabbi John J. Tepfer; 
Introduction to Yiddish Literature,” hy 
Israel Knox, and “A Survey of Current Jewis 
Events and Problems,” by Rabbi 4 
Weinstein. 


EXTRA SESSION OF THE HARVARD 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Tue Harvard Graduate School of 
Administration has announced that an 
session designed both for recent college gradu 
ates and for men with some business experienc 
will begin on January 28. It will be ope 
students with degrees from accredited colleges 
In addition, well-recommended men who do not 
hold college degrees, but who have had adequat 
business experience, will be admitted under th 
regular provisions governing special students. 

Students will have the same instruction under 
the same faculty as those in the regular first 
year class and will be entitled to full academi 
credit. The session will continue until August 
14, thus enabling the students to enter the regu 
lar second-year class in September, 1935. By 
the elimination of vacations, the normal two- 
year course is consequently compressed into @ 
period of only one year and four months. 

The shorter period of time of the session | 
mits a reduction of about 25 per cent. in 
and board expense, thus making an approximatt 
cost of $1,000 for room, board, tuition and 
books for the seven months from January to Av 
gust. A limited amount of financial assistane 
will be available to those men who are unable t 


defray all expenses. This assistance incl 
various jobs about the school, in the dining! 
and on the grounds, as well as grants from the 
School Loan Fund whieh is available to prope") 
qualified students. 
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sion to hold the extra session in January 
available an opportunity to begin 


in€ 

.¢ for business openings without waiting 
September. That such openings are avail- 

- evidenced by the placement of the 1934 
ng class, over 90 per cent. of whom 
been placed by the first of October, and in 
two previous years over 85 per cent. of the 


ting class had been placed by this date. 
hs which these men secured were distrib- 
| throughout the country, and represented 
itions with many different types of business 
prise. In addition, twenty men entered 


is governmental bureaus and agencies. 


THE JUNIOR SCIENCE WORKSHOP 
COURSES OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 
Over four hundred advanced science students 

m the high schools of New York City have 

en invited to attend two workshop courses in 

stry and biology arranged at the Wash- 

Square College of New York University 

e Junior Science Clubs of the American 
nstitute. 

L. W. Hutchins, the 
states that the courses will be conducted like 

ege courses, but that they will be perfectly 
intelligible to secondary school students having 
chemistry and_ biology. 
These courses are in addition to the courses 
given during the last two years at the museums 
if the city for the 8,000 members of the Junior 
Science Clubs. These are held at the New York 
Museum of Seienee and Industry, the American 
Museum of Natural History, the New York 
Botanieal Garden, the New York Zoological 
Park and the Brooklyn Children’s Museum. 
They have as their basie purpose to give a 
knowledge of faets and techniques which could 
uot possibly be aequired in the already over- 
crowded school sehedule. 

Included in the new courses will be seven lec- 
ture demonstrations in biology and nine in 
Each lecture demonstration will be 
followed by an informal diseussion. Special at- 
tention will be given to practical applications 
t the material presented. 

The course in biology, under the direction of 
Associate Professor Harry A. Charipper, chair- 

{ the Department of Biology at the Wash- 


director of institute, 


familiarity with 


ehemistry. 
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ington Square College, will be given in the col- 
lege laboratories on Saturday afternoons, be- 
ginning on November 10, as follows: 
Micrurgy. Associate Professor Ruth B. Howland, 
assisted by Professor Robert Chambers and As 
sistant Professor Douglas A. Marsland. 
Professor Alfred F. Huettner. 


Associate 


Cytology. 
Biochemistry and Microbiology. 
sor Kenneth C. Blanchard. 


Profes 


Endocrinology. Assistant Professor Hans 0. 
Haterius. 

Physiology. Assistant Professor George Saslow. 

Genetics. Assistant Professor Morris H. Harnly. 


Biophysics. Dr. Alexander Sandow. 


Dr. H. M. Partridge, assistant professor of 


chemistry at the college, will supervise the 
course in chemistry, in which four 
students This 
meet on Tuesday afternoons after school, in the 
New York University Auditorium, beginning 


on November 13, according to the following 


hundred 


will be enrolled. course will 


schedule : 

The History of Chemistry. Professor W. C. Mac- 
Tavish. 

Microchemical Analysis. 
B. Pichler. 

Colloids. Dr. Henri Mouquin. 

Physical Chemical Measurements. Dr. 
Muller. 

X-Rays. Dr. William F. Ehret. 

Electrochemistry. Dr. H. M. Partridge. 

Spectroscopy. Dr. William West. 

Organic Chemistry. Dr. J. J. Ritter. 

Toxicology. Dr. Alexander O. Gettler. 


Drs. J. B. Niederl and A. 


HEALTH SERVICE IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 

As an outgrowth of an experimental project 
started in 1926 in the West Side Continuation 
School, a cooperative program of health service, 
one of three objects of the study, is material- 
izing into a eity-wide program for all junior 
high and elementary school pupils. 

Richard Tomkins, correspondent of The New 
York Times, reports that plans for the health 
program, which will be carried on jointly by the 
Board of Education and the Department of 
Health, are nearing completion and will be an- 
nounced within a few weeks. It is understood 
that corrective measures rather than mere detec 
tion of defects will be emphasized. 
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A new division has been created in the Depart- 
ment of Health, under Dr. Elwood S. Morton, to 
deal with the whole problem of personal health 


among school children, and Charles Degen has 


been designated as health officer to represent the 


schools. 

Dr. Morton and Mr. Degen were associated in 
the West Side Continuation School experiment, 
and it is understood that the technique devel- 
oped there will form the basis of the program 
now to be extended throughout the city schools. 
The program will be carried on under the gui- 
dance of a group of specialists announced last 


The program will be guided also by the report 

a survey of health conditions in the public 
schools, which was finaneed by the Metropolitan 
jife Insurance Company, working in coopera- 
tion with the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, the Board of Edueation and the Depart- 
nent of Health 

Modifications will be made in the technique 

followed in the earlier demonstration, to apply 
the health measures to lower age groups. The 
value of the methods applied in the continuation 
school, however, is proved by the fact that within 
six months after the first examination the pro- 
portion of defects was reduced 47.7 per cent. in 
the case of boys and 43 per cent. in the ease of 
girls. 
The 1926 experiment was started by the Pub- 
lic EKdueation Association looking toward an im- 
provement in vocational guidance and training, 
better life and work adjustments of sehool ehil- 
dren, the supervision of personal health, home 
and occupational environment and toward the 
practical teaching of rational habits. 

The social adjustment phase of the work was 
reported along with the health work in 1929, but 
little has been done toward extending the social 
adjustment plan beeause of school economies. 

The third phase of the experiment was to be 
an effort to discover through tests the mental 
capacities, aptitudes and skills of the pupils and 
to give edueation not only fitted to them but 
also to give advice and guidance in regard to the 
work they could undertake. 

Funds for this part of the experiment were 
not available when the depression set in. Print- 
ing tests, tabulating results and other work in 


connection with the experiment in psychological 


testing would have cost from $10,000 to $15.00 


to get started. 


REVISION OF THE CURRICULUM of 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


A PROPOSAL to complete the revision of 


curriculum of Vassar College has been placed 


before a faculty committee by Dr. Henry 


Noble MacCracken, president of the « 
The freshman curriculum was changed 


year and the extension of a more liberal stud 


plan will be effected to coincide wit] 
initial modifications. 

Three purposes are involved: Greate: 
pendence of work, more time for the 


to devote to research and study, and to th 


obtaining of a broad general foundation 


further specialization. The new eurricu 


will probably be adopted in the spring. 


In a preface to his proposal for revision, 


MacCracken writes: 


I 


In view of the rapid changes now taking pl 


in American society as a whole, and in view 


numerous and serious efforts in educational cir 


)y 


\f tha 


r 


to reconstruct both elementary and college edue: 
tion throughout the United States, it seems to tl 


faculty especially important at this time to 
take a revision of the Vassar curriculum wit 


and 
ind 


il 


Yr. 


+} 


threefold object of gaining thoroughness and ind 
pendence in the work of students, of securir 


the faculty more continuous time for study 


tion for further specialization. 


o 


nda 


research, and of securing a broad, general founda 


Essential features of modification include: 


As a minimum requirement for the A.B. deg 
four 


sixteen one-year courses, or their equivalent, 
in each year. 

One course in the senior year shall 
guided preparation for an examination in the 


subject, to be taken after the Spring vacation 


Credit for work in the applied art courses. 


Guidance in the major field during sophon 


and junior years by the appointment of designated 


officers. Their function shall be to promote su 


+ 


ful coordination as the work progresses, to 


on courses and on the work to be taken in vacati 


adi 


reé 


Vl 


rreé 


Honors would be given as at present for work ot 


high quality sustained through the general 
Special honors are suggested for excellence: 


major field examination and in work in advai 
courses in the major field, as may be recomme! 


by the department concerned. 
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irses designated as introductory and other 
with laboratory or field work may have 

r more scheduled periods a week. Courses 
regarded as full courses when there are two 
riods a week, and a third class period at the 


f the instructor. 


THE SOCIAL FRONTIER 


first issue of The Social Frontier, 


“ 


a 

of edueational eriticism and reconstrue- 
‘was published in Oetober. Dr. George S. 
is the editor, and Mordeeai Grossman 


The 


i Norman Woelfel are associate editors. 


ing articles in this issue are: 

‘‘Can Edueation Share in Social Reconstruc- 

’ John Dewey; ‘‘Property and Democracy,’’ 

es A. Beard; ‘‘A Sociologist Views the New 

Deal,’? Henry P. Fairchild; ‘‘The Importance of 

, Point of View,’’ Sidney Hook, and ‘‘ Education 
Social Frontier,’? Goodwin Watson. 


Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, chairman of the 
ird of directors, in an introduction entitled 
“Launching the New Frontier,” says: 


With this October issue, The Social Frontier, ‘‘a 
irmmal of educational criticism and _ reconstruc- 
tion,’’ becomes a reality. 
ited to the new spirit of creative social inquiry 

h has been apparent among American edu- 
cators and teachers during the past three or four 
ears. If the hopes of its founders are to be 
lized, this new journal must become the expres- 
medium of those members of the teaching 
profession who believe that education has an im- 
portant, even strategic, réle to play in the recon- 
struction of American society. Those who consti- 
the present Board of Directors of The Social 
Frontier have made the initial effort of sponsor- 
ship. Themselves emanating from all parts of the 
United States but with professional activities cen- 
tered now in New York City, they know only too 
well the dangers of provinciality and lack of truly 
national professional representation on the board 
as now constituted. It is accordingly their inten- 
hon to serve merely as a nucleus in the enterprise. 
As early as practicable during the academic year 
now dawning, earnest efforts will be made to bring 
into the membership of the board men and women 
tepresentative of education and the related profes- 
sional and cultural fields from other sections of 
the country. It is the further purpose of the pres- 
ent organization to build up a nationally repre- 
sentative board of contributing editors with the 
aim of making The Social Frontier a prime medium 
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for the development of a constructive social con- 
sciousness among educational workers. 

Members of the Board of Directors are: 

William H. Kilpatrick, chairman, Edmund de 8S. 
Brunner, John L. Childs, Harold F. Clark, Donald 
P. Cottrell, George S. Counts, John Dewey, Harri- 
son S. Elliott, Mordecai Grossman, Paul R. Hanna, 
Heber Harper, Sidney Hook, H. Gordon Hullfish, 
Alvin Johnson, F. Ernest Johnson, secretary- 
treasurer, E, C. Lindeman, Lois H. Meek, Clyde R. 
Miller, Jesse H. Newlon, chairman of the executive 
committee, Harry A. Overstreet, Robert B. Raup, 
Rollo Reynolds, Harold Rugg, Robert K. Speer, V. 
T. Thayer, Goodwin Watson, Norman Woelfel. 


THE RESIGNATION OF DR. MOTON AS 
PRESIDENT OF THE TUSKEGEE 
INSTITUTE 


Dr. Rosert R. Moron, president of the Tus- 
kegee Institute, Alabama, has resigned after 
nineteen years as head of the college founded by 
Booker T. Washington, whom Dr. Moton sue- 
ceeded. 

The announcement of Dr. Moton’s resignation, 
which was submitted at the annual meeting of 
the board of trustees of the institute, was made 
publie on October 28 by William Jay Schieffelin, 
chairman of the board. Dr. Moton, who is sixty- 
eight years old, will retire next May at the close 
of the current academic year. His retirement 
will mark the completion of forty-five years ot 
service in educational work, twenty-five of which 
were spent at Hampton Institute and nearly 
twenty at Tuskegee. He is expected to serve on 
the board of trustees of Tuskegee Institute. 

In an interview, Dr. Moton said: 


I have already passed more than two years be- 
yond the official limit for retirement set by the 
board for all workers at the institute. I am no 
longer a young man and am convinced that the 
best interests of Tuskegee will be served by my 
retirement. I do not mean to divorce myself en- 
tirely from the interests to which I have given 
practically my whole life, but I believe that I can 
better serve Tuskegee and the cause for which it 
stands by spending my remaining years in an 
atmosphere removed from the pressure of official 
responsibility and giving myself to the accomplish- 
ment of a few cherished objectives which I hope to 
make my final contribution to the cause which is 
dear to us all. 
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In a statement issued by Mr. Schieffelin, re- 


ferring to the resignation, he said: 


he board took no action on the matter at this 
meeting beyond the unanimous expression of re- 
luetance to concur in his decision, but the insistence 
of Dr. Moton and a just appreciation of his long 
f effective and devoted public service, not 


the cause of education, but in many other 


fields affecting the 
country, impel us t 
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f 


progress and welfare of 
» give his announcement 


most earnest consideration. 


Whatever its final 


action, the board will couy 


upon Dr. Moton’s continued identification with th 
interests of Tuskegee Institute and the advyane 


ment of the Negro 
ways shall be conge 


race in gencral in whatey 
nial to him aad prolong 


usefulness to his people and our country. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


tutions of learning; now welcomed into 


Tue installation of Porter Hartwell Adams 
as sixteenth president of Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vt., took place on October 22. Mr. 
Adams, who has for many years been engaged 
in the promotion of aviation, assumed the presi- 
dency in December, 1933. The exercises were 
opened by President Paul D. Moody, of Mid- 


diebury College. Dr. Vannevar Bush, vice- 


president and dean of the Massachusetts Insti- 


tute of Technology, delivered greetings from 
sister colleges. Greetings were also extended 
from the faculty, alumni, undergraduates, from 
the War Department and the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics, after which President Adams de- 
livered his inaugural address. Governor Stan- 
ley |. Wilson, vice-president of the university, 


presided. 


Dr. Henry Situ Pritcnert, president 
emeritus of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, has been awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws by the 
University of Missouri. At the special convo- 
cation ceremony before the conferring of the 
honorary degree, Dr. Pritchett spoke to the 
student body on “The Relation of Equality to 
Freedom.” The citation by Dean Frederick A. 
Middlebush, acting president of the university, 
was as follows: “Dr. Henry Smith Pritchett, 
native Missourian; distinguished astronomer 
and professor of astronomy; director of the 
astronomical observatory of Washington Uni- 
versity for fourteen years; superintendent of 
the U. S. Coast and Geodetie Survey; for six 
years president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; long president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor of France; 
honored by degrees from many American insti- 


notable assemblage 
adopted sons. By 
vested in me by 
hereby confer upon 


of our own university’ 
virtue of the authority in 
the Board of Curators, 

you the honorary degre: 


doctor of laws with all the honors and p 


leges thereunto appertaining. In token ther 


I now present you with this diploma and 


you with this insignia of the degree.” 


THE annual Nob 


el prize in physiology 


medicine, of the value of approximately $40, 


000, has been awarded in recognition of researc! 


work which led to t 


he prevention of perni 


| 
A 


anemia. The prize is shared by Dr. Georg 


Richards Minot, di 
morial Laboratory « 
and professor of m«¢ 


‘rector of the Thorndike Me 


f the Boston City Hos 
dicine at the Harvard 


ical School; Dr. William P. Murphy, ot 

1 Hospital and the Harvard 
Medical School, and Dr. George H. Whippl 
professor of pathology and dean of the Scho 
ntistry of the University o! 


Peter Bent Brighan 


of Medicine and De 


Rochester. 


Dr. ALLAN NEVI 


NS, professor of American 


history at Columbia University, who won 


Pulitzer prize in 
Grover Cleveland,” 


1933 for his “Letters 
has been appointed to the 


Watson Chair of American history, literatur 


and institutions at 


y 


the University of London. 


He will deliver six lectures at the university 


during November 


and December on “Th 


United States in the World Crisis, 1929-1934." 


Dr. Harry Woopsurn Cuasé, chancellor o! 
New York University, was the guest on Uctover 


26 at a dinner of 


the New York University 


Doctors of Philosophy Club, Dr. Chase We 
Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, 


the guest speaker. 
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of the College of the City of New 

» alumnus of New York University and 

lent of the club, presented an outline of 
ns of the group for the coming year. 


\yerTe COLLEGE conferred the honorary 
doctor of laws upon Louis Wiley, 


.; manager of The New York Times, at 


Founders’ Day exercises on October 26. Mr. 


in the principal address, made a plea for 


nt newspaper reading and _ intelligent 


sal of the news. 

We note with regret the announcemeat that 
Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, chancellor-emeritus 
of New York University, is seriously ill. 

De. LAUDER WILLIAM JONES, who for the past 

; has been associate director of the Nat- 
Science Division for Europe of the Rocke- 
Foundation, is resuming his research and 
¢ as professor of chemistry at Princeton 
rsity. 
essor A. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY has 
elected to a senior research fellowship at 
University of Oxford. Dr. 
‘tholdy was until lately professor of interna- 
iw and director of the Institut fiir Aus- 
tive Politik in the University of Hamburg. 


Mendelssohn- 


ressor J. C. JENSEN has been appointed 
of men at Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
succeed Mr. C. Horton Talley. Mr. Jensen, 
s professor of physies, has been on the 
ty staff for twenty-six years. 
W. J. Truirzinsky, of Northwestern Uni- 
y, has beeome an assistant professor of 
mathematies at the University of Illinois. 
Leonip Kreutzer, formerly professor of 
piano at the State Aeademy of Musie in Berlin, 
las been appointed visiting leeturer in music at 
the New Jersey College for Women. 


Dr. Ropert W. Karpinski, of the Flint 
Junior College, Mich., has become a member of 
the faculty of Seienee of the Indiana State 
Teachers College at Terre Haute. 


Dr. James Brock has been made chairman of 
he department of physieal science at the 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne. He 
succeeds the late Professor I. H. Britell. 

Promotions at Wayne University, a unit re- 
ently organized by the Detroit Board of Edu- 
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cation to include the several colleges under its 
control, of which Dr. Charles Spain is executive 
the Dr. 
Charles W. Creaser has been made full pro- 


vice-president, include following : 
fessor of zoology; Dr. Floyd A. Stilgenbauer, 
associate professor of geography; Dr. Harold 
B. Cutter, associate professor of chemistry; 
Arthur J. Campbell, Dr. William V. 
and Dr. G. Ray Sherwood, assistant professors 
of chemistry, and Dr. W. C. F. Krueger, as- 


Sessions 


sistant professor of psychology. 

MeMBERS of the faculty of the Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, who were retired 
at the elose of the school year 1933-34 because 
of the recent action of the college board setting 
the retirement age at sixty-six years were Pro- 
fessor W. T. Turman, of the art department; 
Professor J. B. Wisely, of the English depart- 
ment, and Professor Edwin M. Bruce, of the 
science department. Professor Turman and 
Professor Wisely had been members of the col- 
lege faculty for forty years. Professor A. C. 
Payne, of the department of education, was also 
retired from active teaching, but is now director 
of the FERA work being done at the college. 


CHARLES W. MILLER has been appointed di- 
rector of Wrangell Institute, Alaska, a seeon- 
dary school for natives, under the Office of In- 
dian Affairs of the U. S. 
Interior. 


Department of the 


Dr. RutH M. Hvusparp, for five years psy- 
chologist in the Child Guidance Clinic of the 
Strong Memorial Hospital, was appointed re- 
cently psychologist in the Kalamazoo State 
Hospital in Michigan. 


Proressor Rosert Murcuieg, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Olson as director of rural rehabilitation 
for the State of Minnesota. Mr. Murchie will 
have charge of all phases of this program, espe- 
cially in relation to the rehabilitation of the 
drought areas and to relief and movement of 
population. 


Dr. JoHN W. STUDEBAKER discussed his 
policies as United States Commissioner of Edu- 
eation at a luncheon of the League for Political 
Education in the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
on October 25. The luncheon marked the open- 
ing of the League’s fortieth season in adult 


education in New York. 
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OBERHOLTZER, superintendent of languages and literature at the Rensselaer P 
schools in Houston, Texas, and president of technic Institute, died on October 20 in A, 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na- Jel7ium. Professor de Pierpont was decorat, 
tional Edueation Association, will be among the — twice by Belgium in recognition of his contr 
speakers at the convention of the New Jersey butions to education. Born at Liége in 185s, } 
Teachers Association to be held in At- came to this country in 1893. During five 
from November 9 to 12. mer sessions, from 1916 to 1920, he was visiting 
PerRKINS, Seeretary of Labor, and professor at Columbia University. 
an alumnus of Mount Holyoke College, will WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY is planning 
peak at the Founder’s Day exercises to be held program in honor of the formal opening of th, 
on November 8, celebrating the ninety-seventh Leonard Case Library, the Graduate School and 
anniversary of the founding of the college in the School of Library Science, and will dedicat 
1837. The subject of her address will be “So- the new building, Thayer Hall, in which thes 
cial Security in the Twentieth Century.” schools will be housed. The program will 
held in the building on November 9, that being 
the eighty-first birthday of Dr. Charles F 
Thwing, president of the university from 189) 


Dr. Wituis A. Surron, superintendent of 


he Atlanta, Ga., city schools, and Dr. Frank 


Porter Graham, president of the Greater Uni- 


roe. to 1921, when he became president emeritus 
versity of North Carolina, were the aed The afternoon reception and tea will be for | 
speakers at the recent annual convention of the Graduate School and the School of Library S¢ 
ence. Dean Elbert J. Benton, of the Graduat 
School, and Mrs. Benton, Dean Herbert § 
Dr. Roserr M. Hurcnins, president of the Hirshberg, of the School of Library Science, 


University of Chieago, was the principal and Mrs. Hirshberg, will receive students and 


western branch of the North Carolina Eduea- 
tion Ascoeiation at Asheville, N. C. 


speaker at the annual meeting of the New members of the alumni bodies of the two institu. 
York State Teachers Association. tions. The evening program will formal 

Dr. Bernarp Fay, professor of American honor Dr. Thwing. Guests will include trustees 
of the institutions, faculties and friends. They 
will be received by Mr. William G. Mather, 
president of Case Library, and Mrs. Mather; 
President Winfred G. Leutner, of Western Re- 
serve University, as Mrs. Leutner; Dr. Charles 
F. Thwing and his v. Miss Harriet Thwing 

Dr. ArcH TURNER ALLEN, state superinten- here will be a mus ~~am arranged by 
dent of public instruction in North Carolina professor Arthur Shephe ‘n the after- 
since 1923, died on October 20 at the age of noon there will be displays ot v: we ites in- 
fifty-nine years. cluded in the library. Case iat as .ounded 

S. Howarp CHace, superintendent of the in 1846. It was endowed by Leone se, who 
severly, Mass., schools for twenty-one years, also founded Case School of App sjence 
died on October 24 at the age of sixty-three It became a part of Western Reser versity 
years. He had been previously superintendent ten years ago. Two years later it was noved t 
of the schools of Ayer and Wilmington. temporary quarters on the campus. In Thwing 
Hall its valuable collections will be available 11 
the most modernly efficient manner. 


civilization at the Collége de France, will de- 
liver the second annual Alexander Van Rens- 
selaer Lecture at the Drexel Institute on the 
evening of November 13. His subject will be 
“Literature and the Modern World.” 


Dr. Siras Exper Price, president of Ottawa 
University from 1906 to 1924, died on October 


Q7 


97 at the age of seventv-four vears Exercises for the laying of the cornerstones 


of Goodell Library and Thatcher Hall Dorm 
tory, new buildings now under construction 2! 
the Massachusetts State College, as emergen¢) 


mber 


Dr. C. Witson Situ, professor of educa- 
tion at Dalhousie University, died suddenly on 


October 28 at the age of forty-seven years. ; ‘ . oe 
; , . : _ publie works projects, will be held on Nove 


Proressor ARTHUR DE Pierpont, for thirty- 3. Governor Joseph B. Ely, president of 
two years instructor and professor of modern Board of Trustees, will lay the cornerstone 10° 








and Nathaniel I. Bowditch, of Fram- 
vice-president of the Board of Trus- 

av the cornerstone for Thatcher Hall. 
reises Will be held in connection with the 
in of Fall Alumni Day. They will be- 

10 o’clock at Thatcher Hall with Presi- 
Baker presiding. Addresses will be given 
Honorable Charles P. Howard, chairman 

.e State Commission on Administration and 
Finance, and by Dr. Henry Lefavour, chairman 
Massachusetts Emergency Public Works 
Commission, formerly president of Simmons 
Colleze. Exereises at Goodell Library will begin 
o'clock, with President Baker presiding. 
Addresses will be presented by Kenyon L. But- 
‘ield, who was president of Massachusetts 
State College from 1906 to 1924; by Charles H. 
Gould. alumnus of the college and member of 
Board of Directors of the Associate Alumni. 


Turee days of study will be provided for 
of the New Jersey College for Women 
nth. The project, a week-end seminar 


“Social Change,” will be a first trial in the 


extension of educational services to graduates of 
ege. A nursery school on the campus 


care for children of alumnae, while their 
hers attend the sessions, which will be held 
Saturday and Sunday, November 





23, 24 and 25. They will open on Friday night 
with a round table on “Social Change in the 
nited States,” at which speakers will be Dr. 
George P. Schmidt, associate professor of his- 

Dr. Miriam West, assistant professor of 
economics, and Dr. Mildred Moulton, assistant 
professor of political science. The Saturday 
morning session will be on “The NRA in Opera- 
nm” and two members of the faculty of Rutgers 
‘niversity will speak—Dr. John J. George, as- 


T 


sodate professor of political science, and 
Thomas W. Holland, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics. On Saturday afternoon the topie will 
be “Aspects of Social Change Abroad”; the 
speakers will be Dr. Harold A. Van Dorn, as- 
sociate professor of political science; Dr. Emily 
‘, Hickman, professor of history, and Dr. 
Francis W. Hopkins, assistant professor of eco- 
mcs. Commissioner William J. Ellis, of the 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, will 
uss “Social Relief in New Jersey” at a din- 
session on Saturday, and Miss Eleanor J. 
in, assistant professor of sociology, will 
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speak on “Current Policies of Social Service.” 
The closing seminar session will be on Sunday 
morning, when “Present Issues Seen in Per- 


spective” will be discussed by Dr. Harry R. 
Rudin, assistant professor of history at Yale 


University. 


Dr. JAMES N. Rue, head of the State De 
partment of Public Instruction, will speak on 
“Edueation That Matters” at the annual Thiel 
College Convocation, Greenville, Pa., to be held 
on November 9, which seeks to honor students 
who have attained a high scholastie average in 
their last year’s work. The institution has 
organized two new educational projects. An 
Institute on Parenthood and Home Relations 
to be held at the college will be inaugurated on 
November 15, 16 and 17. Among the speakers 
will be: Dr. Garry C. Myers, professor of par- 
ent education at Western Reserve University; 
Mrs. Alice Liveright, Pennsylvania state secre- 
tary of welfare; Dean H. L. Spencer, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Miss Jean Brigham, di- 
rector of the Child Guidance Nursery School, 
Pittsburgh; Dr. Frank Reiter, chief of special 
education, Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction; Miss Myra Woodruff, state super- 
visor of emergency nursery schools for parent 
education; Miss Zoe Hirt, high-school coun- 
sellor, Erie; as well as members of the Thiel 
College faculty. In order to provide an adult 
education program for the winter months, the 
college will initiate a series of popular lectures. 
The first lecture will be given on Tuesday, 
November 20, by President Rudisill, entitled 
“Education and the Present Uncertainty.” 
There will follow lectures on polities, eco- 
nomies, literature, science, art, speech, athletics, 
ancient civilization, psychology and religion. 


Dr. Exior G. Mears, professor of geography 
and international trade and dean of the summer 
session at Stanford University, has been named 
director of the twelfth session of the Institute 
of World Affairs to be held at the Riverside 
Mission on December 9 to 14. Current inter- 
national problems will command the attention of 
the one-week gathering to be attended by official 
faculty delegates from universities and colleges 
of the western portion of the United States. 
Reservations have been made for representa- 
tives of the University of Montana, the Univer- 
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sity of Nevada, the University of Arizona, 
Young University, Scripps College, 
the California Institute of 
dental College, Pomona College and the Uni- 
versity of Redlands. In addition to Dr. Mears 
Dr. William B. Munro, of the California Insti- 
Grady, of 
the University of Charles EK, 
Martin, of the University of Washington; Miss 
Lillian B. Getty, of the Los Angeles University 
of International Relations of the University of 
Southern California, and Dr. R. B. von Klein- 


Brigham 
Technology Ocei- 
a? 


tute of Technology; Dean Henry F. 
California; Dr. 


Smid are members of the executive committee. 


PRESENTATION of the eight murals hung in 
the Iowa State College Library was made on 
October 22 in connection with the annual 
dinner of Iowa artists given by the Memorial 
Union. Grant Wood, associate professor of 
graphie arts at the University of Iowa, under 
whose direction the murals were painted by 
twenty-one public works artists at Iowa City 


last winter, will present them to the college. 
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Judge E. C. 
of the State Board of Education, will accep; 
Three of the murals portray agriey 


Carlson, of Des Moines, a membe; 


murals. 
ture, three engineering and two home eeonoy 


To provide a study and recreation center fo; 
its large group of students from abroad, the 
George Washington University will open an Jp 
ternational House this fall. A building has heey 
acquired by the university especially for | 
purpose. International House will contain 
lounge and study rooms for the use of members 
of the foreign student group, and also wil] be 
the meeting place for the International Student 
Society and will provide offices of the adviser 
students from foreign countries, Professor Alan 
T. Deibert. International House also will house 
the quarters of the Center of Inter-American 
Studies, of which Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus is di- 
rector. Students from forty foreign countries 
are enrolled in the university, forming one of 
the largest foreign student groups in universi- 
ties of the United States. 


DISCUSSION 


VISIT OF ITALIAN STUDENTS TO THE 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 

Tue faculty of the College of the City of 
New York desires to state its position in regard 
to the disturbance at the City College on Octo- 
ber 9. The facts in the matter are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The president of the coilege invited a 
group of Italian university students to visit 
the college on October 9. The invitation was 
extended at the request of a committee of dis- 
tinguished American including the 
Honorable Breckenridge Long, United States 
Ambassador to Italy, Gustavus T. Kirby, head 
of the Amateur Athletic Union, and Dr. John 
H. Finley, formerly president of the college. 
The president of the college was assured that 
the visit was entirely non-political in purpose 
and was intended to strengthen the bonds of 
friendship that should exist among universities 


citizens, 


and colleges the world over. 
(2) A group of students of the college who 
were aggrieved at the proposed visit because 


they erroneously fancied it to be an indication 
of approval of the principles of Fascism was 
authorized by the dean of the college to hold an 
anti-Fascist demonstration in the st: 

the college at the same time that the reception 
was being held in the Great Hall. These stu- 
dents, acting in concert and under the aegis of 
the student council, did not avail themselves o! 
the dean’s authorization, but instead came into 
the Great Hall, interrupted the proceedings with 
hissing and shouting and finally engaged in 4 
disorderly brawl. 

(3) A representative of the student coune 
had requested permission to speak at the recep- 
tion to the Italian students. He had agreed t 
make no derogatory remarks and to contine hin 
self solely to a friendly weleome. He was per 
mitted to speak, but immediately proceeded ' 
make a derogatory and insulting remark. [is 
failure to stop when requested by the chairma! 
of the meeting precipitated the disorderly scet 
referred to above, which brought the exercises 
to an abrupt close. 

(4) Shortly thereafter a group of students 
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ving the Great Hall, held an unauthor- 
eeting at the flagpole on the campus, in 
defiance of the orders of the dean. The 
| forbidden the use of the flagpole for 
ose, but, as previously stated, had au- 
ed the use of the stadium. Only after this 
at which several students spoke, did 
ip finally move to the stadium. This 
, meeting was in turn interfered with by 
small group of students, apparently at- 
to retaliate because of the preceding 
Without enumerating further particulars, we 
‘e instanees of direct disobedience of col- 
hority, of deliberate defiance of college 
us, of failure to observe the most ele- 
rules of hospitality, of grossly discour- 
duet and of acts subversive of all dis- 
e and order. 

faculty of the college is charged with the 
sibility for the conduct of the institution 
s clothed with the necessary authority 
; that end. When its authority is chal- 
ved by deliberate disobedience and gross dis- 
rtesy, the faeulty has no choice but to take 
prompt and vigorous disciplinary action against 

the offending students and student groups. 
In an institution so large as the City College, 
a very considerable number of the student body 
proceed about their regular duties in entire 
ignorance of such oceurrences and of their sig- 
Many members of the student body 
as well as of the outside publie who are not so 
familiar as the faeulty with the precise details 
of this and previous difficulties may readily be 
| as to the issues involved. Superficially 
said: “Here are boys protesting 
military training; they are expelled. 
‘are boys determined to prevent war; they 
Here are boys denouncing Fas- 
ism; they are disciplined. It doesn’t seem 
As a matter of fact, many of the faculty 
are opposed to military training, all are united 
detestation of war; the great majority dis- 
agree emphatically with the principles of Fas- 
‘ism. The faculty and the great majority of 
the student body are as one in their devotion to 
‘he principles of demoeracy and to the cause of 


peace, 


nifieanee. 


are censured. 


he faculty and a small minority of the 
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student body must part company when a philos- 
ophy of conduct is introduced which justifies 
anything done in furtherance of noble aims, 
whether by fair means or by foul. The faculty 
does not believe that the use of foul, dishonor- 
able, unworthy means is justified under any cir- 
The faculty feels that it is intel- 
lectually dishonest for any student or group of 


cumstances. 


students to attempt to excuse unlawful and dis- 
graceful conduct by wrapping around themselves 
the cloak of the ultimate objectives hoped for. 

The faculty of the City College still adheres 
to the democratic methods of toleranee, of liber- 
alism and of peaceful persuasion in advocating 
political and economic changes. When college 
students refuse to listen to opposing views, they 
are themselves intolerant and it ill behooves 
them to declaim against the intolerance of others. 
When they attempt to interfere with the conduct 
of others with whom they are not in sympathy, 
they are acting in an illiberal fashion and are 
denying to others the right of free speech to 
which they claim themselves to be passionately 
devoted. When they resort to shouting, hissing 
and booing to express their sentiments, they 
have descended far indeed from the level of gen- 
tlemanly conduct which is the duty as well as 
the prerogative of the scholar. Such conduct 
appears to the faculty to be disgraceful, and it 
does not propose to condone it. It is not merely 
a lack of manners that might be overlooked as a 
superficial deficiency but an indication of a nar- 
row, illiberal and intolerant mind. 

In this era of rapid economic and social 
change, it is natural that college students should 
express their opinions strenuously and ener- 
getically; at the same time it is expected that 
they will express themselves decently and with 
dignity. Tolerance implies the widest possible 
freedom to express opposing views; it does not 
imply permission to ignore established regula- 
tions, to violate the elementary rules of hospital- 
ity or to act in a disorderly and discourteous 
manner. The faculty has indeed failed in its 
mission if it ean not succeed in making the stu- 
dent body understand the distinction between 
freedom of expression, which is permitted and 
encouraged, and disrespectful and insubordinate 
conduct, which would be subversive of all 
orderly progress. 
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BETTER ENGLISH FOR STUDENT- 
TEACHERS 

EXverY teacher should have a ready command 

Many 

while in their college training, do not take this 


English. prospective teachers, 


ot rood 


ter very seriously, and the result has been 


that many such students have been graduated 
and have been permitted to go out into teach- 
ing positions with very poor language habits. 
that the teacher-training depart- 
ments are responsible for such situations, and 


Believing 


desiring to produce teachers with the best com- 
mand of the English language possible for each 
one, the College of Emporia, through its depart- 
ment of education, introduced a new plan last 
year. The plan is this: No student will be 
permitted to do practise-teaching at the city 
high schools until he has proved his ability to 
use the English language skilfully. 

In order to determine the student’s ability to 
write and speak good English, each one is re- 
quired to take a standardized test. These tests 
are offered twice a year, and the students are 
required to pass this test with a satisfactory 
ranking during the semester preceding the se- 
mester of their practise-teaching. Those who 
fail to show satisfactory results are placed 
under special guidance of the department of 
English of the college, and are given intensive 
tutoring in English composition and rhetorie for 
that the end, the students who 
previously failed are given a final opportunity 
to satisfy the department of their ability to use 


semester. At 


Hnglish acceptably. 
The plan has been in operation just one year, 
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and it has been highly successful. It has stip, 
lated interest in good English, and the studep: 
are making remarkable progress in their ¢ 
opment along this line. Only two students | 
been unable to satisfy the requirement. T} 
course, not permitted to enrol] 


Unfortunately, they found 


were, of 
practise-teaching. 
possible to go to another college which did ; 
have this requirement. Of course, they cou} 
not get a teaching certificate in the state wit 
out having had practise-teaching. 

The results of this plan thus far have be 
so satisfactory that the plan has been adopt 
for permanent use by the department of edue 
tion. One of the values which have acerued js 
the increased professional attitude on the | 
of the students. They are taking the teaching 
profession more seriously than before, and the 
are rapidly losing the accursed idea that teach 
ing is a temporary stepping-stone on which any 
college graduate may stop for a short time whi 
he is casting about for something better. 

The students themselves have 
kindly attitude towards the plan, and they seem 
to realize that it is for their good. Personally, 
I believe that their appreciation of the teaching 
profession has also been inereased by it. 

The local high-school authorities have we! 
comed the plan as a progressive step both for 
the college and for the high schools. They hav. 
been embarrassed a few times in the past by 
student-teachers who could not speak correctly 
before a class of high-school pupils. 

JOHN Harvey Fursay 

COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


had a very 


QUOTATIONS 


EUROPEAN ACTIVITIES OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


It would be a fortunate thing for our coun- 
try and for civilization in general were either 
our military or naval attaché in foreign ecoun- 
tries to be replaced by an educational attaché. 
While it is difficult to understand just what ser- 
vice the military or naval attaché renders to the 
country, there can be no doubt of the possibili- 
ties of service that a well-selected scholar might 
render as an educational attaché. If the term 


“educational” be understood in its broad sense, 


not only might he be an authoritative source 0! 
information about education per se but about 
every aspect of the spiritual life of the country 
to which he is sent—and surely the things of the 
spirit are as important as those that have to do 
with war. 

I am prompted to write thus by the careful 
study I made of the splendid results of the 
tablishment during the war of the two brane) 
of the American University Union in Europe, 
the one in Paris and the other in London, whi 
They are veritable educatio! 
than a tl 


we administer. 
embassies. There are 
Ameriean students in France and betwee! 


more 
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hundred in Great Britain. The num- 
American professors and scholars who 


e in research in those countries is large. 


countries intending to visit the United 
; or wanting information about it is also 
For all these people the Union offices are 
mines of information. In both eases their 
rs are in close touch with the officials and 

ral agencies of France and England, re- 
vely. Moreover, the American embassies, 

as a matter of course, turn over to the 

| offices practically all inquiries and activi- 

f a cultural nature. 

s unfortunate that the funds at our dis- 
do not permit us to assist financially the 
Amerika Institut in Berlin, for that also is per- 

ming an admirable service with inadequate 
nees. In 1926, the Direetor of the Ameriean 
Council on Edueation and the undersigned, as 
result of a careful study of the problem, 
recommended to the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace the allotment of a subsidy 
for the maintenance of some four offices in for- 
eign cities where our cultural interests are ex- 
As yet this has not been done. But if 
the United States its civilization 
properly appreciated in those countries as well 
as to make their civilizations appreciated at 
home, it is upon such agencies as the Endow- 
t that we must rely. The French, Germans, 
talians and some other nationals in those for- 
eign centers look for eultural support to their 
governments at home—and get it. 
The Institute is the representative in the 
United States of nearly all the important sum- 
mer sessions of universities in foreign countries. 


tensive. 


is to make 


Most Americans attend those summer sessions 
to study the language of the countries involved. 
The American Institute of the First Moseow 
University has just been established with a dif- 

point of view, viz., to offer courses on 


many aspects of Seviet eivilization. Moreover, 
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the courses are given in English, there being 
few Americans who could understand Russian. 
The interest in the new régime in Russia that 
prevails in the United States is made evident by 
the fact that some two hundred persons attended 
this summer session, more than is true of any 
other foreign institution. Moreover, they in- 


cluded college professors, research students, 


teachers and undergraduates. The Institute was 
asked to sponsor this enterprise and I was in- 
vited to Russia primarily to help in its organiza- 
tion. 
difference between Russian and American stand- 
ards of living and methods of instruction. It 
was a difficult task on account of the ignorance 


This was necessary because of the great 


that prevails in Russia of our conception of 
scholastic work. The Institute agreed to spon- 
sor the enterprise for a year as an experiment 
and then to determine what its permanent rela- 
tion to it would be. 

The activity which we organized last year, 
namely, the Emergency Committee in Aid of 
Displaced German Scholars has been maintained 
throughout the year with a great deal of sue- 
cess. There is almost no great university in 
which a German scholar, displaced because of 
race, religion, or political opinions, has not been 
received in some department of scholarship, and 
this is also true of several of the most impor- 
tant colleges. At this date, October 1, some fifty 
professors eminent in the various fields of 
learning, are giving instruction or engaging in 
research to the great profit of our students. 
And I should like to emphasize again that these 
professors have been received into our universi- 
ties without any addition to the university 
budget, the money having been provided for this 
specifie purpose from outside sources. In this 
way all competition with our own unemployed 
teachers has been Stephen P. 
Duggan, director of the Institute of Interna- 


avoided.—Dr. 


tional Education, in his annual report to the 


trustees. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

Tue effect of the depression upon college and 

university teachers and the placement of gradu- 

ate students were topies of broad interest dis- 


cussed at the thirty-sixth annual conference of 
the Association of American Universities, held 
on October 25, 26 and 27 at the University of 
Chicago. There were four sessions and a formal 
dinner which fifty-five delegates and guests at- 
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tended, representing thirty member institutions 
and several additional universities and founda- 
tions. 

That college and university teachers fared 
better during the depression than most other 
groups in the community was the conelusion 
reached by Professor 8. H. Slichter, of Harvard 
University, in his “Survey of the 


Condition of the Academic Profession,” a paper 


Economie 


read, in the absence of Professor Slichter, by 
Dean F. K. 
at the 


Richtmyer, of Cornell University, 
“The 


probably 


evening session of October 25. 


drop in academic employment has 
been less than 10 per cent.,” according to Pro- 
fessor Slichter’s findings, as “contrasted with a 
28 per cent. in the salaried employees 


1929 and 1932 and of 50 


drop ot 


of factories between 


per cent. in the salaried employees of steam rail- 


Among wage- 
. eee 


annual ineome of lawyers diminished 39 per 


roads during the same period. 


earners the drop was somewhat greater. . 


cent. between 1929 and 1932 and the annual in- 
come of consulting engineers 58 per cent.” 

In his study of 246 colleges and universities, 
Professor Slichter ascertained that private in- 
stitutions made a reduction of 7.3 per cent. in 
the size of staff, and publie institutions made a 
reduction of 6.5 per cent. An analysis as to 
grades showed that 248 full professors were 
dropped, 465 assistant and associate professors 
1,196 “The 


shrinkage in professors was 


instructors and _ assistants. 
the 


greater in private institutions than in 


and 
number of 
much 
public.” 

Since 1931, salary cuts “have been made by 
virtually all institutions.” During the depres- 
sion the cost of living dropped 24 per cent., so 
that this factor at least offset the drop in pro- 
fessional salaries. 

Preliminary figures for the present year “in- 
dieate a distinet change for the better.” both 
as to additions to the reduced collegiate staffs 
and as to partial restoration of former salary 
levels. Professor Slichter was not optimistic, 
however, about the effect upon teachers of the 
revival of business. Such revival will enable 
many institutions to balance their budgets at the 
present salary scales, but “it will substantially 
reduce the purchasing power of salaries and ac- 
centuate the financial problems of teachers.” 
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As to the future, Professor Slichter’s estima, 
was that “the demand for college and univers}; 
teachers will increase at a decreasing rate.” 


The population of the country is expected + 
cease growing about 1950. High-school enrolmen: 
has not yet reached the saturation point but seen 
nevertheless, to be in sight of it. In 1930, 85 
cent. of the population 15 years of age was att 
ing school, 66 per cent. of the population 16 y 
of age, and 48 per cent. of the population 17 yea 
of age. It is impossible to estimate the saturat 
point for colleges and universities, because this 
must be determined largely by the edu 
standards which these institutions choose to mair 
tain. 

Ever since 1890, enrolment in institutions 
higher learning has been diminishing relative t 
In 1890 it was two thirds 
as large as secondary school enrolments; in 193 


high-school enrolment. 


it was little more than one fourth as large. 

The great drop in college and university enrol 
ment relative to high-school enrolment might seem 
to indicate that there is much room for growth in 
college and university enrolment. At present it is 
about 1,250,000. He would be optimistic, however, 
who would predict that in the next twenty or thirty 
years it would rise to 2,000,000. Such an enrol 
ment would require an increase in teaching staff 
from about 90,000 as at present to approximately 
150,000. At that point or probably below it, the 
demand for college teachers will shift from an ex 
pansion to purely a replacement basis. 


How the output of graduate schools of the 
United States compares with employment 
portunities was revealed in papers also read at 
the evening session of October 25 by Protessor 
E. J. Moulton, of Northwestern University, and 
by Professor George E. Carrothers, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Professor Moulton con- 
sidered a restricted phase, the placement ol 
graduate students in mathematics, with som 
few estimates as to the sciences. The study ol 
Professor Carrothers included a summary of tht 
National Research Counceil’s statisties for 
torates in the sciences and a check on doctorates 
in other subjects at Michigan. 

For the ten-year period, 1924 to 1933, th 
total number of doctorates in science granted by 
Amerizan universities was 9,458. During the 
same period the University of Michigan awarded 
663 doctorates, of which 288 were in fields other 
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sciences. Applying the Michigan ratio, 
fessor Carrothers estimated that the total in 
ence fields in American universities was 
rraduates. “This would mean a grand 


of approximately 16,721 doctorates of 


phy awarded in the ten-year period.” 
the question “What to do with the prod- 
Professor Carrothers considered answers 
ms of college teaching and of teaching in 
lary schools. He eited findings of Dr. J. 
mstattd, showing that in colleges “the aver- 
umber of appointments per institution de- 
| from 10.7 in 1920-21 to 6.9 in 1931-32, 
lecrease of 35 per cent. ... The problem will 
‘ome more acute as the surplus of unem- 
d college teachers increases, and should re- 
‘eive immediate, nation-wide consideration.” 
A further consideration, Professor Carrothers 
eht, was the new policy of the North Cen- 
tral Assveiation by which “a wider base” is indi- 
ited for judging the competence of college 
ties “than merely that of holding advanced 
Professor Carrothers’ conclusion was 
that in the smaller colleges “in the future con- 
lerably less emphasis will be placed on the 
¢ of the doctor of philosophy degree than 
een true in the past.” 
A career in the secondary school as an outlet 
for the young doctor of philosophy was then 
nsidered by Professor Carrothers. “There ap- 
pears to be very little question as to the need 
for better trained teachers in secondary schools.” 
Whether the present type of doctors of philoso- 
phy would meet the need was largely doubted 
by a group of leading high-school principals in 
the Middle West to whom Professor Carrothers 
addressed inquiries. They agreed that teachers 
in secondary schools would gain “by a broader 
and deeper acquaintance with the subject being 
taught.” Some of the principals expressed dis- 
appointment in their experience with teachers 
in the secondary schools who have the doctor’s 
Professor Carrothers concluded that “if hold- 
ers of doctors’ degrees are to become teachers 
in secondary schools, either the point of view 
employing officials will have to be changed 
or doctors with different personal qualifications 
and a different sort of training must needs be 
produced.” 
There was mueh disenssion from the floor. 
in L. P. Eisenhart, of Princeton University, 


” 
rrees, 
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thought it desirable to approximate in the 
United States what has gone on for years in 
Europe, where holders of the doctorate and pro- 
ducers of research and literary work are teach- 
ers in the lycée and gymnasium. Dean Charles 
B. Lipman, of the University of California, 
wondered whether the objections of secondary 
school officials to holders of the doctorate were 
based on a sufficient number of cases for valid 
judgment. It was the opinion of Dean Carl E. 
Seashore, of the State University of Iowa, that 
present opinion may be due to the fact that 
thus far those who have gone into secondary 
schools have been the less able doctors who did 
not obtain positions in colleges. “The day is 
hastening when able holders of the doctorate will 
go into secondary schools, especially into super- 
intendencies. To help this we must live down 
the imputation that the university graduate 
schools are over-emphasizing research.” Dean 
Henry G. Gale, of the University of Chicago, 
considered it essential that “we should not try 
to put into the secondary schools those gradu- 
ate students who have gone straight through to 
the doctorate without experience as secondary 
school teachers.” Dean Fernandus Payne, of 
Indiana University, reminded the conference of 
studies disclosing that “a large proportion of 
recipients of the American doctorate have had 
considerable teaching experience before or dur- 
ing graduate courses.” Referring to the possi- 
bility mentioned in Professor Carrothers’ paper 
of decreasing emphasis upon the doctorate for 
college faculty positions, Dean Edgar S. Fur- 
niss, of Yale University, said that his experience 
is that, at present, the small colleges decline to 
consider any applicants except those holding the 
doctorate. He felt, along with Dean Eisenhart, 
that the secondary schools would gain by taking 
on doctors of philosophy who have the requisite 
personal qualifications for teaching younger stu- 
dents. Dean Furniss expressed, in closing, his 
conviction that the executives of graduate 
schools might well consider other fields than 
teaching and research as outlets for their prod- 
uct, fields such as publie service; and that the 
graduate school should re-examine all it is doing 
as to objectives and methods. 

Another angle upon the subject of the over- 
crowding of the graduate schools and of the edu- 
cational and scientific professions was brought 
forward at the morning session of October 26. 
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( ar!sor " 7 the [ niversity 
‘finite exception to the doe- 


these 


took 


restricting enrol because 


erowded. “Is 1 uch a waste if a 
education or 
”  -Pro- 
opposed limitation in the profes- 


“Who 


to those who want to go ahead 


find a place in 

business 7 

* Carlson 
following the old guild system. 

are we to say nay 
99 


regardless of Dean Lipman sec- 


onded this view, saying he objected to such limi- 


he objeeted farmer 


know 


to telling a 
“We 


determine now the 


tation Just 


much he may _ plant. don’t 


how 
enough about the future to 
number of Ph.D.’s 
Lyman Wilbur, of Stanford University, added 


He has ad- 


vocated it, he said, as applied to the profession 


it will need.” President Ray 


his approval of this point of view. 
of medicine. 

At the afternoon session of October 26, Di- 
rector W. T. Couch, of the University of North 
Carolina Press, summed up “ways in which a 
university press may aid scholarship”: 

It can encourage the writing of manuscripts on 
important subjects not already adequately treated. 
It can organize experimental publishing projects. 
It can help to raise the quality of scholarly pub- 
lishing by adopting a more critical attitude toward 
works submitted. It can offer an economical and 
efficient mode of publishing manuscripts of limited 
It can solve special regional publishing 
problems. And finally, since it is forced to give 
careful attention to the more general problems of 
scholarship, it may succeed in helping to bring 
order into what appears to be chaos, and it may 


interest. 


succeed in securing the wider adoption of the 


methods and spirit of scholarship. 


Other papers were read before the conference 
as follows: “Admission Policy of Graduate 
Schools with Reference to the Accepted List,” 
Dean Payne and Dean Furniss. “Research Fel- 
lowships: Their Purpose and Effectiveness,” Dr. 
Donald Young, of the Social Science Research 
Council, and Dean George H. Chase, of Har- 
vard University. “The Language Requirements 
of the Graduate Schools,’ Dr. J. M. Stalnaker, 
of the University of Chicago, and Dean Roy J. 
Deferrari, of the Catholie University of Amer- 
ica. “University Training in the Social Sei- 
ences under a Divisional Organization,’ Dean 


Robert Redfield, University of Chicago. “A 


VoL. 40, No 


Survey of Existing Equipment of G: 


Schools,” President R. M. Hughes, Iowa S} 


College. “Post-Doctorate Edueation,” Profess 
C. A. Kraus, Brown University. 

Reports of standing committees were 
sented at the business session on the morning 


October 27. Upon recommendation of the (o) 


mitte on Classification of Universities and ( 
leges, the following were added to the accepted 
list of the association: Antioch College, Hollins 
College, Seton Hill College and, under tech; 
logical institutions, the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. The Massachusetts Inst 
tute of Technology and the California Institut 
of Technology were elected to membership jr 
the association. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Applied Social Science: Journal of the Nat 
Institute of Social Sciences. Vol. XVI-XIX 
May, 1931—December, 1934. Pp. 196. F. W 
Faxon. 

Beaty, JoHN Y. Story Pictures of Farm Animal 
Pp. 155. Beckley-Cardy. $0.70. 

Berry, LILLIAN G. Proficiency Tests and Vi 
book for Second-Year Latin. Pp. 142. Silver 
Burdett. $0.56. 

Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Educat 
Trends in Unit Teaching. Bulletin 1043. P; 
153. Illustrated. University of the Stat 
New York Press. 

CowLey, ELIzABETH B. Solid Geometry. Pp. ix 
+230. Illustrated. Silver, Burdett. $1.28. 
Esy, FREDERICK and CHARLES F. ArRowoop. Tl 
Development of Modern Education. Pp. xxiv 

922. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall. $3.50. 

Fraternidad Hispana. Pp. 80. Illustrated. Ford 
ham University. 

HEGLAND, Epwina K. and SHERIDAN HEGLAN! 
The Open Door: A Library Reference Work 
Book. Pp. 36. Stanford University Press 
$0.35. 

Hvutit, OSMAND R. and WILLARD S. Forp. 
of the Los Angeles City Schools. Pp. xxvil- 
395. Los Angeles City School District. 

Le Rayon: Annuaire du Cercle Francais de L’U) 
versite Fordham, 1934. Pp. 79. Illustrated 
Fordham University. 

Morris, ALBERT. Criminology. Pp. xii+ 
Longmans, Green. $3.50. 

Myers, Garry C. I Am Growing Up. 
Conduct. Pp. 48. Book II: Manners. 
School and College Service, Delaware, Ohio. — 

SHARMAN, JACKSON R. and others. Current Pro! 
lems in Camp Leadership. Pp. 120. Ann Arbor 
Press. $1.25. 

Supervised Correspondence Study: August ¢ 
ence at Teachers College, Columbia Universit) 
Pp. 66. International Textbook Compal) 
$0.25. 


Survey 


Book I 


Pp. 45 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


DEADLY COMMUNITY CIVICS 
of the handsomest books used in high 
are the beautifully illustrated texts de- 
the waterworks, the parks, the fire and 
epartments and the set-up of govern- 
A friend recently described to me a 
h-school course in which the principal, once 
veek, gives a lecture illuminated by lantern 
; and moving pictures. Food and sanitary 
street maintenance and repair, pub- 


nection, 
itilities, libraries, educational facilities, sew- 

ve disposal and industries are presented with 
iness and artistry. It is twenty weeks of 
rious “my city ’tis of thee,” the sort of thing 
ngs the principal the plaudits of the 

r of 
ltors of the town. 


| asked my informant how much attention in 


Commerce and of the Associated 


‘ 


lessons is given to the way citizens could 
educe profits going to favored contractors, 
school builders and 
friends of the political boss. He could think of 
teaching with that in view, direct or indirect. 
On the contrary, he sniffed contemptuously at 
‘that it isn’t the school’s duty to train fault- 


excavators, 


pe layers, 


lers. 

There’s a hint of the infantilism of much of 
this community-eivies performance. 

There is, for instance, the fourth annual 
handbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, National Edueation Association. The 
high-school teachers who gave their time and 
labor to the preparation of its papers are highly 
respectable educators. Harvard Professor Wil- 
son, introducing the report, notes that social- 
science teaching is bewildered by the people’s 
current ills. But the writers of the book show 
ttle disturbance of this kind. They are as 
calm and sure as teachers of geometry. In one 
the volume’s preliminary papers Chicago 


nt 
0 


Professor Judd notes that pupils studying gov- 

nent get no econerete ideas about the needs 
of the community elosest to them. They do not 
get the sense that they are obligated to do any- 


thing. Little if anything in the teachers’ plans 
making the bulk of this book would leave any 
impression that loeal government needs critical 
The 


not likely to divert from his career any future 


examination. social studies we have are 
Boss Tweed, Boss Platt, Boss Quay or Boss 
Anybody who is now in high school. Cinein- 
nati Charles Taft insists that what you civie 
teachers need to organize is classes in wrath. 
Not a spark of indignation is visible in any of 
these lovely outlines. It is as if a committee 
called upon to advise regarding a very leaky 
ship should find the original plans of it and offer 


them as a report of its present condition. 


CoMPLACENT CoMMUNITY CIVICS 


Meantime the number of men worth listen- 
ing to who say that “the nation’s current ills” 
are in no small part due to an unenlightened 
public opinion, untaught, are increasing. 

In this line is a cold, factual essay from the 
University of Chicago Press! which is a short 
outline of local government as it is, a survey 
on the line of Richard Welling’s “Civies as it 
Should Be.” 


the people; it is not based on an intent to ren 


Government is not of, for or by 


der public service; it interferes with education; 
it prevents individual development. So 
Fairweather. 

This surveyor, whose facts are universally 


says 


known, sees signs of a wide-spread inclination 
of citizens to organize, as in Cincinnati, to 
break away from party subserviency and to 
govern their communities on a non-partisan 
basis. The necessary steps for popular control 
he outlines, with full acquaintance of the ob- 
stacles to be encountered. 

The failure of education he treats with pro- 
found regret, putting no blame on any but the 
whole population. Publie education, he says, 
is the finest plan in the output of democracy. 


1 George O. Fairweather, ‘‘Wanted: Intelligent 
Self Government.’’ University of Chicago Press. 
52 pp. 25 cents. 
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It was designed to train in eooperative govern- 
ment. The great justification in taxing all the 
people for educating the children of some is the 
equipment of citizens to operate government 
for the general welfare. The civies these young 
people are taught can not be found outside of 
school. 

Would it not be better to discontinue the 
present community civics? They are anesthetic 
to civic responsibilities. They foster a do- 
nothing pride in a dream ecity. They give no 
spur to achieve it. They are head-burying ex- 
ercises in an educational sand pile. Few things 
in after life damage more a man’s opinion of 
his teachers than to discover they taught him 


things that aren’t so. 


HOW ONE MAN TEACHES SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 

Dr. BaLLou, who directs the publie schools in 
probably the most perplexing area in the United 
States—the District of Columbia, where more 
than 57 varieties of educational policies are 
yearly brought to the capital by officials with 
children, found the report of the Commission 
on Social Studies too sweeping for him to sign. 
Ile wouldn’t indict a whole people such as are 
the teachers of these subjects. If some benefi- 
cent foundation would pay the expenses of Dr. 
Ballou and me for visiting elasses in these eriti- 
cal topics we might prepare an eye-opening 
report on how teachers’ fear of dynamite is 
possibly exaggerated. 

[ could start with Milo Whittaker, for ex- 
ample. 

Here is no wild-eyed Communist but an ob- 
servant American quietly teaching teachers in 
the State College at DeKalb, Illinois. As I 
listened to him tell what is being passed to the 
students in the social studies there, it struck me 
that in DeKalb, at least, the worship of the 
divinity, Status Quo, is no more. Mr. Whit- 
taker’s youngsters say “there is in America a 
death-grapple with entrenched forces of eapital- 
ism,” “we are in a revolution,” “government is 
giving the people a new system of social 
justice.” 

“Tut, tut,” says Professor Whittaker, “you 
know better than that. No social reform can 
be given to a people. Stop expecting any 


magic-working revolution. No revolution oy 
brings reforms. It only clears the deck, |, 
your history. Examine your French, , 
American, your Russian revolutions. Whateys 
general welfare is gained will have to ¢ 
from your informed, enlightened selves.” 

As I gather from my short visit the Dek, 
social-science students realize, as all of 
Insull realm understands, that no profit-maki; 


corporation can be expected to conduct 


affairs for the common good. Industry wil! yo; 


these young people think, submit to 
The task of education is to awaken the citize; 
to the fact that complacency brought the coun 


try to this pass; complacencies will bring us + 
a worse. 

“What,” asks Teacher Whittaker, 
the trouble with education before this crisis? 

Up stand those who want to answer. () 
sober-looking young chap ventures, “I think { 
schools have not taken notice of the situat 
My school filled my mind with interesting t] 
that had no connection with making this a 
ernment by the people for the general w 

“What,” asks the professor, “is the reaso1 
law makes all the people pay school tax?” 

“To save and improve representativ: 
racy.” 

“Right, of course,” assents the 
‘But who of you ever heard of a scho: 

a report of the work for good governm 
by its graduates?” 

Nobody answered. 

“What do they boast of?” 

“Athletic games won.” “Victory in debate 
“High scores in studies.” “Prizes.’’ 

Some startling convictions come to 
ticipants as the result of discussions 1 
Whittaker classes. “Unless a better citizenr) 
results from the publie schools, they'll 
stop taking tax money.” 

“Education must give itself a new deal.” 

“Education has devoted itself to praising 0! 
economie system.” 

“Education has not shattered the America! 
idol—the man of wealth. It has helped in th 
worship of it.” 

Professor Whittaker’s beliefs as to the teach 
ing needed are that political problems must » 
substituted in the place of information upon t 
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vovernment. The teaching must be 
h challenge. Youth must be taught to 
ither than to believe. The passage of 
girls through high school who come 
h the belief that the statesmen have 
- will solve all the problems should be 
ited. The prohibition of controversial 
must be repealed. The absurd promi- 
ven to “the background” in the social 
iust yield to the foreground—the pres- 
‘tions in the loeal and state area. 
ist be ample practise in real govern- 
the school. The extreme form of 
typified in many high schools and 
should be replaced by self-government 
hetically guided, but a real and not a 
moeracy. Teachers should share in it 
it educational potence. 
mind this quiet Illinoisan, continu- 
ecting the view of his students beyond 


ipus fenee, is rendering a great and 


rvice to his commonwealth. 


GEESE FOR PROPAGANDA 
han a friendly curiosity and well-wish- 
the British Association for Eduea- 
Citizenship. You might send it a dollar 
vear’s subseription and get some of its 
announcements. The minimum an- 
is two shillings, sixpence. The office is 
Morley College, 61 Westminster Road, S.E. 
London. Sir Henry Hadow is president. 
the directing council are Rt. Hon. H. A. 
ier, Professor Gilbert Murray, Lord 
tton, Sir Norman Angell, Delisle Burns, Miss 
Jebb, Cyril Norwood, Professor Sir Percy 
‘win, Mrs. Sidney Webb. The objects of the 
oclation are to collect information on what 
ng in citizenship is being done in the 
schools of the world, to work out new courses 
urge bodies having control of education to 
mprove political teaching in schools. There is 
need, says the prospeetus, for more direct train- 
ing tor the publie duties of citizens in a demo- 
state. British economie and _ political 
problems are so complex that a more specific 
education is required. The growth of authori- 
tarlan governments demanding unreflecting 
obedience and docile devotion is a menace. 
Their principles are being ineuleated in chil- 


dren by mass propaganda. If democracy is to 
survive, our educational system, say these 
Britons, must develop men and women loving 
freedom and trained to independent political 
thinking. It is in the school, the college, the 
university and the adult class that the working 
of democratic institutions will be determined. 
There are various methods by which the duties 
of a democratic citizenship can be encouraged 
in school. The association expects to make 
these methods more widely known and to stimu- 
late and help those who so far have done little. 

In listening to Mr. Kingsley Martin, a mem- 
ber of the association’s council, speak of educa- 
tion for citizenship I easily imagine him among 
the most plain-speaking of our American Com- 
mittee on the Social Studies. 

Experience, said Mr. Martin, has exposed the 
absurdity of the idea held by the more senti- 
mental of the early democrats that almost any 
one, by the mere light of nature, is capable of 
forming an intelligent opinion about public 
affairs and even of administering them. 


DETERIORATION OF EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 


WeE Americans are pretty well saturated with 
that fallacy, too, I confessed. We began with 
a higher standard. Only the more intelligent 
were allowed to vote. Our statesmen were dis- 
tinguished men. But with Andrew Jackson the 
notion swept the country that any one ean be 
mayor or governor, an Andrew Johnson can be 
President. Our civil service requirements are 
flouted by our political bosses. Our educational 
requirements in granting the franchise make lit- 
tle demand for a knowledge of public problems. 

It is the lack of such knowledge, said Mr. 
Martin, that may seem to the man in despair 
of reform to justify him in ealling democracy 
a failure. He is asserting that the common 
man is incapable of forming reasonable deci- 
sions even on the broader issues and does not 
care for an individual life within the eommu- 
nity but wants a disciplined and militarized 
existence in which all he has to do is to obey 
the orders of those who do his thinking for him. 

We do not know, said Mr. Martin, how far 
the ordinary man is capable of understanding 
democratie principles and problems because he 
never has had the chance. Democracy is not an 
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exploded ideal but a goal to win. We are 
watching the nemesis of plutocracy, not the 
failure of democracy. No democratie thinker 
from Aristotle to Mill ever believed that democ- 
racy would work unless deliberately based on an 
educational system designed to make intelligent 
citizenship possible 

That, ventured I, was the idea of the men 
who set up our republic. Our first educational 
law was in 1787. It said schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged for the 
preservation of good government. Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, in turn, 
proposed public schools devoted to political 
education rather than to scholarship. 

What happened to the scheme? asked Mr. 
Martin. 

We were too busy making money to bother 
with it. We let the schoolmasters prattle along 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


Asleep at the Microphone. Time is temper- 
ing some of the claims of the extreme advocates 
of radio in education. No teachers have been 
displaced by it. No one now claims that every- 
thing can be taught by it. Not all subjects are 
as much at home on the air as music. The 
printed page is superior for many children, 
though not for the particularly ear-minded. 
The broadcast enthusiasts have beeome more 
serious in their thinking. So muses Professor 
Charters in Directors Tyson’s? and Waller’s 
forecast. Their study examines the directions 
of present trends. The government might regu- 
late the programs, or, as in England, it might 
take them over, delegating them to licensees, or, 
as in Russia, Germany and Italy, it might 
boss the whole business. Mr. Tyson reviews 
government activities of the past five years. It 
is a disappointing history. Radio needs a 
strong organization of educators. The profit 
system is preventing the use of the great in- 
vention as it should be used—for publie wel- 
fare. If educators can offer what the public 
will want there will be little trouble in getting 
governments’ backing. You can’t force intel- 

2Levering Tyson, Judith C. Waller, ‘‘ Future 


of Educational Broadcasting.’’ University of 
Chicago Press. 32 pp. 25 cents. 


with the educational ideas we had brought 
from the reign of your James the First. 

None of us, said Mr. Martin, can put on may 
medals for victories in edueation for democram 


but we ean, within the existing order, carry , 


genuine experiments to prepare children 
ordinary men and women for the decisions the; 
will have to make as citizens. We ean definit 
try to develop critical readers of the newspapers 
and listeners to speeches, informed and inte 
gent voters. We can agree that “civies” 
not satisfy the need. We can abandon the aj 
of making scholars and experts and substitut 
a purpose of giving to the country a citizenry 
that will have an understanding of the social 
and political world so as to be saved from being 
flocks of geese to be driven by the propaganda 
of millionaire press-lords or of aspiring di 


tators. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


lectuality down democracy’s throat unless 
opens its mouth. So far its teeth have be 
tightly clenched. 

Director Waller summarizes the achievements 
of educational radio during the last five years 
A serious defect is the lack of appraisal of 
programs after their broadeasting. Insufiicient 
attempt has been made to improve the educa 
tional output. If the work of the past five years 
had been left entirely to educators the program: 
to-day would be nil and the audiences ze1 
The National Edueation Association is asleep at 
the microphone. But information is wanted by 
thousands of listeners. It is the educators’ task 
to learn how to give it simply and effectively 
New techniques are being successfully employed 
in the movies, in entertainment, in the schoo's 
Why should education’s methods stand still «1 
the radio? As a practical substitute Mis 
Waller outlines objectives and organization 0: 
a university of the air. 


Wit, Wisdom and Age. When, forty eight 
years ago, my high-school boys referred to m! 
as “the old man” I remember I took it as 4 
compliment. It is no especial eredit to be 
young. One is born so. But to be old meats 


conservation, staying-power and other col 
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» qualities. One always puts affection 
when he speaks of old Wesleyan. 
rest colleges in their songs call them- 
ar old whatsitsname. Dear old Brig- 
at 90, the state librarian of old Iowa, 
issued a 


corn grows tall. He has 


charm. It is a collection of what 
and the wise have said of the useful- 
works, the happiness of old men and 
Here are the sayings of several hun- 
kers from Confucius to Clarence 
: Sophoeles and Cicero, Shakespeare 
lley, Walt Whitman and Rabbi Wise, 
Mayo and Michelangelo, with many 
tips by Johnson Brigham, himself. 
Talmadge used to tell of an insane chap 
on the street corner wagging his 
every male passer and erying in a 
voice, “Maybe you’ll be an old mean.” 
am message is, “If you’re lucky you'll 


sis a good book for the tables in the wait- 
ns of leisurely dentists and Long Island 
conferences 


ns. Teachers attending 


very administrators should take a 


Mens Felix in Corpore Pulchro. A physical 
luecation practitioner must know a_ normal 

when he sees one. He must know how it 
maintain proper posture and to 


nhs to 


efficient movements. Accordingly, 
or Rathbone* puts the reader of her 
rough a thorough set of lessons on the 
he lower leg, the knee and hip, the spine, 
m and the properties of muscular tissue. 
reconstructive program Professor 
fortifies the prescriptions with the 

ty of abundant elinical experience. Ap- 

0 psychology is especially notable. No 
of gymnasties that fails to emphasize 

s activity ean have any claim for improv- 
he body. The dance systems now in vogue 
aluable as body builders as they are 
they are 


as \ 
opers of art appreciation if 
(pressive of joyous emotion. 
Johnson Brigham, ‘*The Youth of Old Age.’’ 
tshall Jones and Company, Boston. 209 pp. 
ephine Langworthy Rathbone, ‘‘ Corrective 
Edueation.’? W. B. Saunders Company, 
la. 292 pp. $2.50. 
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I know a high school with six women teach- 
ers of girls’ classes in physical edueation. Four 
of them are sad-eyed sisters of sorrow in whom 
the joy of life flickers like a candle in the rain. 
The other two are married women who haven’t 
discovered the depression. I noticed in visiting 
the elass of one of these two that every few 
minutes the faces of the girl pupils burst into 
smiles like the flash of ripples on breeze-swept 


water in the sunlight. The mystery was cleared 


up when | was taken by the principal to the 


back of the gymnasium. From there we could 
see that the teacher laughed now and then when 
did the stunts to the 


classes of these two teachers there were no re- 


her class suit her. In 
quests backed by physicians’ certificates for ex- 
cuse from exercises. In the classes of the four 
erepe-hanging ladies the principal said often 
half the pupils, duly certificated, were sitting 
on the benches because of the menstrual period. 
No joy means no jumping. 

Another point Miss Rathbone makes is that 
gymnasium costumes should be abbreviated. 
How, asks the author, can you expect a person 
to get the concept of the beautiful body if he 
never sees one? Prudishness kills physique. 

Here is where, again, I use the barrage of a 
book review to slip a bit of autobiography into 
Gordon Grant illustrated a 
Washington 
School when I was principal of it. 


students’ 
Irving High 
One of his 


dainty drawings represented a girl of fourteen 


print. 
handbook for the 


in a white blouse, dark skirt to the knees, black 
stockings and gymnasium shoes. The 
Maxwell put me on the carpet for it. 
“But what’s wrong with it, Doctor?” 
“The legs.” 
“What’s the matter with them?” 
“They show.” 
Ten years later when the physical education 


great 


women of America held a convention in Brook- 
lyn, the Maxwell Training School gave a pro- 
gram for the visitors at the Academy of Music 
which was packed with intelligentsia mascula 
atque femina. The hundred young women per- 
formers, striplings you would say, were cos- 
tumed according to the motto, not how much 
but how good. And in a box, applauding, was 
my corrector, as delighted a spectator as ever 
you saw. 
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A third principle of a good gymnastic sys- 
tem is the constant warming of hope and belief 
that it is making you healthier and handsomer. 
Mankind has for thousands of years suspected 
this, Charles 


Mayo, but now he knows it. 


remarks the Rochester surgeon, 
The experiments 
and 


it a 


and demonstrations of Cushing, Cannon 


name but three, have made of 
Mind does make body. 


Dr. Rathbone’s corrective exercises for every 


Crile, to 
scientific fact. 
fault are illustrated by hundreds of snappy 
pictures. There is a knowing chapter on men- 
tal hygiene, the effect of good and bad states 
of mind on the frame. The school problem as 
treated extensively here is full of powerful in- 
centives to educational reform. It is ineseap- 
able that the abundant evidence that the child 
leaves school with more defects than he has on 
entering demands attention all along the line. 

This book is clear, interesting, full of dig- 


nity, beauty and cheer. 


The Change in Physical Education. Teachers 
soon became averse to being called physical 
“eulturists.” With exploration of educational 
values and changes of practise the teaching and 
training for health and bodily development ex- 
panded beyond what satisfied the school a gen- 
eration ago. A book expanding and applying 
the new principles comes from the Saunders 
press.° The authors make clear the educational 
aims and objectives and put this teaching on a 
high professional plane. They make much of 
mental and moral outeomes, show the impliea- 
tions of increasing leisure time, decry the evils 
of competition, oppose concentration or teams, 
insist on work by all the pupils and stress 
attention to individual differences. The great 
purpose of public education, they insist, is bet- 
How this line of teaching 


welfare is 


ter community life. 


must contribute to the general 


cogently argued. 


Here we Rest. Here is a curious fact that 
may have some highly important implications. 
Intense mental action is accompanied by mus- 
Thinking hard how 
you shall answer a disconcerting question you 
muscles 


eular rigidity or stretching. 


probably have a_ straining of the 
5 Eugene W. Nixon, Frederick W. Cozens, ‘‘An 
Introduction to Physical Education.’’ W. B. 


Saunders Company, Philadelphia. 262 pp. $2.50. 
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around the chin, cheeks and throat, 


Possibly 
in the arms and legs. Nerve impulses, maybe. 
are overflowing from the seat of thought 
the muscles. A detailed and interesting dis 
sion of this opens Dr. Jacobson’s exhortatioy 
to keep yourself calm. On 
tense muscles may keep the mind in aectioy 


the othe r 


For those who need to relax and 


prevent rest. 
can’t this explicit manual gives directions and 


exercises. 


Why Do You Do This? 
the old story of the man who had rapped | 


Do you remember 


wheels of the passenger ears for thirty years? 
When the president of the road in casual con 
versation asked what he expected to find, 
replied, “I don’t expect nothin’; I just 
’em.” I wish I had a dollar for every 

have heard that story told at teachers institut 
to shame us into motivating what we do. Fort) 
years ago our school superintendent had 
lessons Wwe 


plan-books of the term’s 


The opening pages had to be devoted 


make 
taught. 
to the “objectives”’—the changes to be effected 
in the pupils by our teaching of the subjects 
When he visited a class he asked first for th 
plan-book. Later he said he never found that 
any teacher ever thought of objectives after 
the first day they were written down. I knew 
a principal who asked each teacher what pur- 
pose the lesson the principal was about 
observe had in the teacher’s mind. Two of his 
girls were transferred to the school I was in 
charge of. They left their objectives behind 
The School of Edueation in the Uni 
vanvass of 


them. 
versity of Minnesota made a 
students to find what they wanted most. Meth 
ods outranked principles by a long shot. 
remember hearing Hugo Munsterberg when at 
the height of his popularity ask a gatherin: 
of school men “Why do you fuss with 


t 


The German schoolmasters are the best 
world. They have no aims other than teac! 
their subjects.” 

I have just finished reading a bright 
by Professor Downing’ of the University 

y ~alaw ?? f 

6 Edmund Jacobson, ‘‘ You Must Relax. — Mi 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York. ="! 
$1.50. eat 

7 Elliot Rowland Downing, ‘‘An Introdu 
to the Teaching of Science.’’ University 0 ' 
cago Press. 287 pp. $2.00. 


book 
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He opens with a conversation between 


vector and a teacher. 
tor: “They have mastered this material 
What is your objective? Why are 
ng them do this work?” 
it is a part of the course of study.” 


us and considerate, the inspector tried 
question and that to find out what 
product milady was aiming to develop. 
st he could get was that the lesson was 
hook. In the course of a term the book 
be injected into the children. At the 
the pieces of it that were indicated by 
mination could be found to the extent 
er cent. of them, the pupil achieving 
vd was “passed.” 
happening all the time, protests Dr. 
General science, biology, chemistry, 
, are crammed into the heads of pupils 
definite notions of the habits to be 
It seems like an age-long struggle to get the 
ing mind to think of other than covering 
ibject. Montaigne ridiculed the instruc- 
his day for this lack. As a young man, 
d Thorndike was urging that education 
the process by which a boy is changed from 
he is to what he ought to be. A Siglar 
up the Hudson dropped “teacher” and 
structor” from its vocabulary and substituted 
“influencer.” Private schools, like Miss Aiken’s, 
here and there were organized on the psychology 
basis, attempting to avoid organization around 
subjects but to center on observation, percep- 
n, concept-forming, induction and deduction. 
ry. Downing enumerates goals. Science, he 
says, has helped to change man from a careless 
helpful thinker. It has taught him what 
are the elements and safeguards of scientific 
thinking. So the teacher must direct the pupil’s 
change from a eareless thinker to a scientific 
thinker. 
I recall a positive introduction to a physics 
llabus in Pittsburgh many years ago: “Phys- 
teaches us to observe all the pertinent facts 
situation and to reason carefully to a con- 
sut I remember, too, the head of a 
science department in a large high school who 
put all his savings into a wild investment 
heme, the physies teachers following his lead. 
‘tacts” observed were only those in the 


mining company’s prospectus. No science 
teacher consulted any one whose business it 
was to go examine investments. 

The upsetting suspicion hovering over the 
whole educational system is that observation 
and thinking in any school exercise will be con- 
fined to it and go no further. The everlasting 
picture of the absent-minded professor as type 
of the result of study gives us the shivers. 

We have the Judd doctrine to fall back upon: 
that after a mode of thought has been mastered 
in a particular problem the teacher should get, 
from pupils’ suggestions and his own knowl- 
edge, situations in real life for using the same 
or similar kinds of thinking. Dr. Downing in 
this treatise often reverts to this need of gen- 
eralization. One would think the cultivation of 
“seientifice thinking” so important that every 
chapter of a school text in science would eon- 
clude with life problems quite different from 
the specific points of the chapter. The model 
tests in Dr. Downing’s book have nothing of 
this sort. But the experiments he quotes that 
were made in teaching pupils to think indicate 
the suecess of motivated study. Then, we have 
the records of Otis Caldwell’s reduction of 
gullibility by instruction in science. 

The Downing book is a stimulating survey 
of principles and practises, the present curricu- 
lum and how it should be improved, science 
methods, supervised study and testing pupils. 
It surely will help its teacher readers to realize 
that giving science as information is not giving 
mental skill. Many school systems have a psy- 
chologist for the sake of subnormal children. 
If I were a principal I should want one for the 
normal boys and girls. His job would be to 
search through the classrooms looking for teach- 
ing that was developing the habit of thought. 


Physiology de luxe. Why may a dyspeptic 
digest a large Christmas dinner although often 
an ordinary meal gives him distress? 

Why do adults have more trouble learning 
drawing or languages than history or mathe- 
maties? How can you develop the qualities of 
loyalty, generosity and honesty? 

When you fret over washing the dishes do 
you come into more or less fatigue than usual? 

What are the dangers of acting as though you 
believed in superstitious notions? 
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Questions like these abound in many parts 
of Dr. Williams’s book. No, it is 


not a psychology nor an ethies, although it has 


Jesse new 


much of each. It is an applied physiology.® 


The questions and exercises are in the mod- 


ern mode. They should please Dr. Julius 


looking all his 


Boraas, who says he has been 
life for high-school examination questions that 
will use the pupil’s known power of thinking 
rather than let him by on a mere memory 
countersign., 


Dr. W 


reached 


illiams, or his both, have 


the 


The type is notably handsome, the paragraph 


printer, or 


prize row in text-book making. 


headings are skilfully composed; the abundant 
drawings, diagrams and photographs are easy 


to understand. The terseness, clarity and sim- 


plicity of the author’s language make the multi- 


complexities of modern physiology 


tudinous 
and hy mene intelligible to the high-school pupil. 


The scope and treatment are also admirable 


ror a college course, 
Beautiful Bird Book. If Professor Roberts 


ever has a dull moment let him get his latest 


book® 


family album of exceptional beauty, showing 


and gloat over it. It is a sumptuous 
birds found throughout northern United States 
and southern Canada east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The author of the text, Professor Rob- 
ornithology in the Univer- 
the 
He 


and 


‘rts, fills the chaser of 
) Minnesota 
Minnesota Museum of 


and is director of 
Natural History. 
supplements the pictures by descriptions 


bird anecdotes. and 


Plumage, nest, eggs, songs 


habits are detailed. There are 561 bird por- 


traits in color. The treatment of the subject 
is such that you have here a work appealing 
to the trained ornithologist and to the begin- 
ndergarten of bird-lore. 


ner in the ki 


The Newness of Biology. Biology is the old- 
est of all branches of learning, say the authors 


‘* Healthful 
New York. 


8 Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D., 
The Macmillan Company, 


$1.56. 


Living.’’ 
622 pp. 

® Thomas Sadler Roberts, ‘‘ Bird Portraits in 
Color.’?’ at ‘ Allan Brooks, W. A. Weber, 
Francis George M. Sutton, W. J. 
Breckenridge, Louis Agassiz Fuertes. University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 906 pp. $3.50; 
limp cloth, $2.50; Pictures in portfolio with index 
but no text, $1.50. 


Jaques, 
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of a new Ginn book,’® and proceed to make } 
distinctly modern, stressing its continuoy 


is use- 
fulness. Here are the food necessities of the 
world, the struggle for existence, the domestj- 
vation of animals, the fight against disease, the 
factors of inheritance, the enjoyment of sei 

served in a tempting manner with an abundany 
of teaching aids and allurements to life-long 
interest in the wonders of nature. Dr. Caldwell. 
of the School, New York, has hey 


effective matter on cultivating the scientif 


Lineoln 
habit of mind and curing gullibility. The other 
two authors are science teachers in the 

the 
Curtis is also professor of the teaching of 


school of University of Michigan. 
ence in the university. 


The traditio1 


science offerings of the higher institutions wer 


General Science for College. 
specialized. Their relation to the whole cosmos 
failed to integrate. The same causes which | 
to a general science study in high schools apply 
to college. For him who seeks a broad educa- 
tion and does not intend to specialize in 
one branch of science a general view 
world is indieated. After trying the new 
for a number of years with classes of « 
students the three experimenters™ consult Pr 
fessor Samuel Powers, Teachers College, Co 
bia University, and with his editoria 
laboration bring out a survey of the ph: 
universe. Astronomy, physics, geology, g 
phy, meteorology, physiography, evolve 
this general concept. The application of natu 
ral their 


machines and life situations are presented. 


laws, measurement, their use 


Nf 
course there are questions, readings, references, 
pictures and an index. 

In book II, this treatment continues throug 


\ 


the presentation of plants, animals, grow! 
evolution, reproduction, heredity, hygiene, cu 
ture, social problems and new discoveries affect 


ing physiology. 


10 Francis D. Curtis, Otis W. Caldwell, 
Henry Sherman, ‘‘Biology for To-day.”’ 
and Company, Boston. 727 pp. $1.76. _ 

11 Frank Covert Jean, Ezra Clarence 1 
Fred Lewis Herman, ‘‘ An Introductory © 
Science for Colleges.’’ Book I. The 
Universe. 524 pp. $2.20. Book Es. 
logical World. 589 pp. $2.40. Ginn 
pany, Boston. 
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Vathematics Adults Should Know. Profes- 
Walker’s short treatise on statistics’? is a 
hiug manual. It defines, illustrates and 
hes exercises and tests for mathematical 
ons required in the preparation of statis- 
In order to understand the modern world, 
d the rapidly expanding literature of 
science, education and government 
eds the fundamentals of applied mathe- 
Dr. Walker’s text, used by her in eur- 
- much mathematical inferiority complex 
nd among her graduate students, is designed 
the adult through necessary algebraic 

ns and know no pain. 


{ Bright Star Book. Give a hand to Pro- 
r Baker, chair of astronomy, University 
Illinois. He ean describe the heavens with- 
ering in mathematics. In a beautifully 
red book, in the sort of language you 
want if a knowing friend were walking 

ul under the stars this scientist presents 
avens as “the grandest spectacle ever 
Sun, moon, planets and stars, constel- 
galaxies, meteors, comets, nebulae, 

ls, all that is in the heavens above, have 

s of their birth and the courses which 
run told in more than an easy manner—it 


Putting Hate Out of Text-books. The library 
The League of Nations is making an inter- 
nal collection of school books. What for? 
(ilbert Murray, at a League assembly in 1927, 
iid that in most eountries, in the ordinary 
education given, there is ineuleated an exces- 
sive sense of the military glories of the particu- 
ar country, an overdone emphasis of difference 
trom neighboring nations. “We find instilled 
nto the minds of the young the germs of con- 
tempt tor other peoples. This is pure poison. 
It is not patriotism.” 

At the same assembly our Professor Millikan 
suggested the proper influence should be put 
i all publishers presenting all subjects, espe- 


all » lhe + 
OauVv history. 


*Helen M. Walker, ‘‘Mathematics Essential 
‘lementary Statisties.’? Henry Holt and 
ipany, New York. 246 pp. $1.50. 

1 Robert H. Baker, ‘‘When the Stars Come 
Vut The Viking Press. New York. 188 pp. 





An extensive memorandum" for eliminating 
from school texts passages compromising to 
world peace is available in English. Resolu- 
tions have been passed with acclaim and have 
remained platonic, says the report. Programs 
of action have been set up and there they stand, 
unused. The League of Nations adopted the 
positive Casares resolutions stimulating the Na- 
tional Committees of Intellectual Cooperation 
to action on text-books, but the resolution is 
rarely applied. 

The teachers of France, at their Strasbourg 
congress in 1926, blacklisted twenty French 
schoolbooks among those most widely used in 
classrooms. These books have passed out. 
Their publishers, unable to sell them on account 
of the boycott, have published revised, unob- 
jectionable editions. In France, in contrast to 
the usage in other European states, teachers 
can choose their own texts. 

Many organizations have endorsed a propo- 
sal to create an international body whose task 
would be to deal with schoolbooks. The Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Societies urges 
a procedure of international cooperation in 
requesting authors of history text-books to sub- 
mit proof-sheets to examination by their col- 
leagues in other countries, advice being solicited 
at the same time. 

The present volume reports work done up to 
the time of publication, the League operations, 
the activities of the Committee for Disarma- 
ment, what twenty-one governments have done, 
the work of seventy-six international and na- 


tional associations, regulations of forty-four 


governments regarding the adoption of school 
text-books and cognate matters. A study of 
the volume leaves me with a sense of the absurd 
delay in doing what ought to be done. I feel 
like shouting what Papa Bernstein did from the 
family box after seeing his actor son, through 
five acts of a play, still standing with his gun 
before the palace gate: “Jakey, for Gott’s sake, 
start someting.” You get, too, a shock from 
realizing what an insignificant part this nation 
is playing in the whole business. 


14 International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, ‘‘School Text-book Revision and Inter- 
national Understanding.’’ League of Nations 
Agency, Palais Royal, 2 Rue de Montpensier, Paris 
(ler). 191 pp. $2.00. 
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the School Student. 
and North 
supply the authorship’ of a new sociology for 
high schools It 


what have long been forbidden fields in public- 


National TJIssues for 


Massachusetts, California Carolina 


abounds with ventures into 


school topics. Particularly take up controver- 
Include such publications 
The The 


issues, it 


New 


sial 
as The 


Forum. 


says. 


Republic, Nation and 


The young student is warned against school 
propaganda for going to college so as to make 


more money. There is a surplus of college- 


trained men and women. 


The country has a 
l 


right to expect of its college graduates much 
volunteer unpaid service to the community. 

These authors tell the young student the cold 
truth about much that has been glorified too 
much in the past. 

Newspapers to increase sales search for and 
the sensational. divorce, acci- 
dents, suicides and misunderstandings that may 
The 
wholesome is not supposed to have news value. 


You 


ways 


stress Crime, 


lead to war are constantly dwelt upon. 


can’t expect newspapers to mend their 


until more readers demand information 
instead of sensation. 

Free speech is encouraged in the Constitu- 
tion but has been resisted from the foundation 
of the Republic and often by those responsible 
for education. In 1828 an Ohio school board 
the 


eussion as 


refused use of the schoolhouse for a dis- 
to whether the town should join in 
the 


not to be discussed in a schoolhouse. 


promoting a railroad. Railroads, said 
hoard, are 
There is noth- 


If he had 


we should have them he would 


They represent rank infidelity. 
ing in the word of God about them. 
designed that 
have foretold them through his holy prophets. 

This book, organized into nine units, opens 
with a history of social advance and takes up 
economics, marriage, public health, recreation, 
housing, planning, population, immigration, the 
Negro problem, crime, labor conflicts, govern- 
ment regulation of business, polities, war, edu- 
cation and the enlightenment of public opinion. 
It is handsomely illustrated. It is well supplied 
with notebook problems, subjects for special 


15 Ruth Wood Gavian, A. A. Gray, Ernest Ruth- 
erford Groves, ‘‘Our Changing Social Order.’’ 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. pp. 
$1.80, 
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reports and questions for elass diseussion. 
presents recovery measures as well as ecuryep; 


political issues with clear summaries of {iy 
common arguments for and against. 


Common Fallacies Regarding Negroes. 
teen professors of education, psychology, anat. 
omy and anthropology contribute to a notab) 
volume on the education of the Negro.'® 
studies cover race psychology, physical constity 
tion, the mulatto hypothesis, Negro-white dif 


ferences in non-intellectual traits, in specia] 


aptitudes, in general intelligence in scholasti 
achievement, in the incidence of mental diseas; 

Professor Thompson’s chapter recounts {! 
views of scientists experienced in race prol 
lems. Exactly the same number believe the 
Negro inferior in mentality, as report them 
selves of the opinion that there is no differenc 
in native ability between the Negro and th 
white. 

An excellent summary of each essay 
tributed by Walter Dearborn, of Harvard, and 
Howard Long, of the Washington public 
schools. A common assertion crops out in most 


ls ¢On- 


of the essays: that the tests, samplings and 
other investigations employed to compare the 
two races are too crude to establish much sc 
tific conclusion. 


One Town’s 
is a town in New Jersey, ten miles from 
center of Manhattan Island. It is being built 
for families of moderate means, who want a 
It is, in the opinion 


Community Civics. 


separate home and a ear. 
of the officers of the American Association for 
Adult Education, being built with such intelli- 


gent consideration for reasonable civilized liv- 
ing that the association publishes a book" 
describing the objectives in the planners’ minds, 
the physieal layout, the administration, th 
people, the community activities, discussion 
courses, recreations, religions, citizenship and 
child care. 

The inhabitants have a Radburn Citizenship 


16 Charles H. Thompson, Editor, ‘‘ The Phys 
and Mental Abilities of the American Neg! 
Department of Education, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 564 pp. $1.50. 

17 Robert B. Hudson, John O. Walker, 
burn, A Plan of Living.’’ Association for 
Education, 60 E. 42nd Street, New York. 
$1.25. 
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dueational 
of three timely books fitting into the 


typica ( 


ne} 


feachers Association that makes house- 


who directs a 


demand. 


it most 


with committees. There are Demo- 


publican and Socialist clubs, a live 


unvasses, a volunteer fire department, 

council, a zoning commission, a 
What 
ners read, What radios, movies and 


hoard and a health officer. 


they enjoy, and what they think of 
n makes an interesting and edifying 
of a real community. 


to Have a Forum? Mr. Fansler!® and 


ne, whom the American Association for 
ducation use as eyes and ears for the 


an eries of eager communities; Mr. 
California Association 
Service to grown-ups, are 
Mr. Fansler does the service 


ng the actual happenings, questions, 


and comments of men, women and lead- 
rum events in which the problems are 


such oceasions. There are 


symposiums preceded by a lecture, 


mal group discussions as at meetings 
; there is similar treatment of the new- 
‘angled panel diseussion; and there is a wise 


scourse by the author touching on objectives 


1 ov 


f 


asures of suceess. 


Mr. Ozane treats of a dozen actual surveys 


communities and develops the educational 


High 
epartment of Social Seience of the High 
of Commeree, Springfield, Massachu- 


( 


nications, 


Bryson’s essay is an account of adult 


ry 
ary 


tion experiments in California, of forums, 


clubs, of arts and erafts, of the train- 


ng of teachers for this special service, of broad- 


and of a plan for an entire state. His 


School Economies. 


ffers an 


has the advantage of reality, being 
description of movements actually at 


The head of the 


introduction to fundamental 


niems of economies written for students of 


‘TI 


T ( 


ation, 60 E, 42nd Street, New York. 


Q 


wie 


} 


” 
rroups 


is Fansler, 


**Diseussion Methods for 
American Association for Adult 
149 pp. 


Jacques Ozane, ‘‘ Regional Surveys.’’ 48 
Lyman Bryson, ‘‘A State Plan 


Adul 


cents. 
t Edueation.’’ 





50 cents. 


69 pp. 











secondary grades.'® It concentrates on such 
matters as the author believes essential to the 
understanding of the business world. It uses 
discussion, projects, special pupil research and 
collateral readings freely. It begins each chap- 
ter with a statement of aims. Especially new 
are the presentations of international trade, 
tariffs, distribution, wages, profits, labor prob- 


lems and economie reform. 


Tension, East and West. Bringing into our 
picture the less-known nations of Asia, the 
John Day Company puts out an account of 
changing civilizations spreading over the globe. 
The spread of western influence brings crisis 
in its wake. The Japanese workers march, fifty 
of them, 
national flags and numerous brass bands, to 


thousand with paper lanterns and 


the imperial palace. They sing: 


Hear ye the voice of the people 

In shadow and sorrow lamenting. 
Money, now, is too powerful; 
Justice and mercy have vanished ; 
There is no freedom for workers; 
Weeping they stand in the twilight. 
Therefore our song rings for justice. 
Let peace in her turn be prevailing. 
As wealth in the land is triumphant. 
Freedom is banished by money. 
Shall riches prevail over justice? 

Is money more precious than people? 


This book, for world unity, deseribes the 
unrest which Europe and America have spread 
over the world. 
and understanding, outlines the political prob- 
lem, the culture clashes, the social complexities, 
the factor of Bolshevism, the economic difficul- 
ties, the new prospects in world polities. It 
contains a bibliography of the questions of 
Orient and Oeccident in general.?° 


It lays down rules of conflict 





Sprightly World History. Mr. Coulomb, who 


is an assistant superintendent of Philadelphia 
publie schools, enjoyed himself writing a his- 
tory of the world for children of the seventh 


grade or thereabouts.24_ You may establish this 


19 Augustus H. Smith, ‘‘ Economics.’’ MceGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. 542 pp. $1.60. 

20 Hans Kohn, ‘‘Orient and Occident.’’ The 
John Day Company, New York. 140 pp. $1.75. 

21 Charles A. Coulomb, ‘‘ World Backgrounds.’’ 
The Maemillan Company, New York. 552 pp. 
$1.48. 
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surmise from the pleasure you derive from readings, report topics, map studies, debate 
reading the book. ‘This story of man from floor talks, dramatization, composition 
prehistoric ages to the present day is a moving couragement for illustrations by pupils, 
tale, as this author tells it. The freshness and publishers have put the text into alluring { 
interest of the illustrations are superb. He with numerous maps, portraits, photo 
wants the boys and girl to enjoy history. Dear and colored plates. Chronology is simp 
teacher, he says, don’t worry if many facts fade by “stairways of time.” 
out. The more pleasureful the study the longer Plain Words from Australia. A diseo) 
the results will last. As a questioner and ing criticism is issued by the Melbourne Uy 
exercise-maker Master Coulomb loses none of versity Press.*4 It is a study of the taste 
the sprightliness he exhibits as a writer. He _ training of a modern community in reg 
has the knack of provoking thought in the study English literature. Mr. Braggini set out 
helps at the end of the units. find where the ordinary Australian stan 

Assisted by two supervisors experienced in _ the matter of literary appreciation. Dr. Leayjs 
the newer methods, he issues also a fourth of Cambridge University, who writes an int 
school grade text covering history to the eir- duction to this work, believes the findings 
cumnavigation of the globe.2? Both books are applicable to England as well. The testimony 
composed with an eye on approved word lists of English-Professor Leigh Hunt, of the 
for the grades covered. Both are triumphs of lege of the City of New York, brings us ini 
the bookmaker’s art in print, paper, design and the same degenerating class. 
binding. Mr. Braggini reprints an extensive « 

of tests in which good literature is set 

History Units in Social Science. In their side of tawdry writing for the student to 
world history,** Teachers Greenan and Gathany which extract he prefers and why. The patient 
have followed the course advocated by leaders in this clinie were ‘528 college and uni 
in the social studies. The authors minimize — students, juniors, sophomores, commerce 
detail and throw institutions and movements and second grade classes and public sc! 
into bold relief. Their treatment of history by teachers in training. The readiness with which 
units takes, for instance, the orderliness brought the majority of these good people preferred t 


+ 


into the world by feudalism and makes this poorer extracts, the infantile reasons they g 


theme decide what events shall be given promi- for their choice, are set forth with interesti 
nence. The next unit is the overthrow of feud- comments. Mr. Braggini hesitates to expos 


alism by the kings, the rise of strong, central this distressing situation as a grave reflectior 
government. The unit on the growth of liberty, on local culture. Before any American 
the one on commercial rivalries and consequent sniff at Australia, or, considering Dr. Leavis’s 
wars, are particularly impressive. The last four judgment, at England, fairness would requir 
units earry into the problems of civilization giving these same tests to teachers, business ¢ol- 
versus war, individualism and the economic lege students and undergraduates in a depart 
revolution, democracy or dictator, and a sum-_ ment of liberal arts. 
mary of recent social progress. The constructive essay on the teachin; 

The authors have been experimenting with English, in which the surveyor modestl) 
these lessons for three years and use their ex- gests what might be done, is extensively pene 
perience in providing a copious amount of marked for approval by Dr. Frederick Kepp 
study helps and teacher assistance: vocabulary of the Carnegie Corporation, who had my copy 
drills, review facts, thought questions, reference for a while. The author refers often 

22 Charles A. Coulomb, Emma Dowling, Anna A. unnatural mental atmosphere commonly ee 
Rapp, ‘‘Beginnings in the Old World.’’ The in school and college classrooms. The stude! 
Macmillan Company, New York. 278 pp. 96 or the professor, or both, have created a tradi- 
"7 nes T. Greenan, J. Madison Gathany, 24 Ernest Gordon Braggini, ‘‘ English in Aust! 
‘Units in World History.’? McGraw-Hill Book lia.’? Melbourne University Press. (New } 
Company, New York 710 pp. $1.96. Office, Oxford University Press). 
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lectures and recitations are “a desir- 


‘isance.” The university professor who 


notice the elation of his class when 
mn is shortened or postponed is an 


S@SS it 


epvant man. There seems to be a profes- 
wreement to let this stifling influence 


never in Australia, but like most of 
mates in a university in this land of 
I knew that we ought to have been 
take our rations seriously. Winchell, 
logist; Frieze, .the Latinist; Thomas, the 
scholar, knew we were using our 
low gear—they told me so after I had 
aching for a few years. They, like the 
ans of Mr. Braggini’s acquaintance, 
content to prescribe the food without 
us chew and digest it. When I asked 
r of Edueation William H. Payne 
would be a good thing to adopt 
’s seheme of grading professors’ 
y by the number of their students who passed 
tests showing growth he was of the opinion 
the most eminent of the faculty would 
ply for positions in other schools. 

In Australia, according to this treatise, the 
resents being pressed to use his own 
He resorts to subterfuges; he goes to 
trouble to avoid thought than he would 
it to if he undertook it. He prefers note- 
formulas, authoritative opinion and 
ing everything but harnessing his understand- 
If we would cultivate his taste for good 
terature we must throw him on his own 

sources and discourage him from all others. 
In many localities where I have undertaken 
steer high-school teachers in round-table dis- 
teachers of the school grade where 
| thinking is urged by every author whose 
condary-education books are sent here for 
review—the first meetings disclose what seems 
ike a conspiracy to perform the mental acts 
only listening, absorbing and giving back 
erything in the form received. I am for the 
good old Chinese custom of his solitary confine- 
ut in a cell until the student pierces the 
iicial shell of his own understanding and 
‘tarts the ratiocinative wheels in his head work- 
ig. A mild substitute for such compulsion I 
dave seen successful. A professor says to a 


yt 


student, “My son, you are stalling. The mate- 
rials for an intelligent answer are in your pos- 
session. You will not need to consult any book 
or person. Write the question, now, and the 
next time we meet answer it and defend your 
answer.” Howison, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, used this method, as did Lattimer of 
New Platz. But, alas, they have both gone 
where the spirits of just men have been made 
perfect. 

The Braggini comments and proposals are so 
universal that their application in high school 
and college will, in the judgment of Dr. Leavis, 
produce desirable results in a very few hours 
of determined employment. 


Laugh, My Lady, Laugh. It may seem that 
in an hour of nation-wide depression, laughter 
is a poor offering, suggest Mesdames Bruere 
and Beard? in their jolly big book on women’s 
humor in America. Wit and humor, insist these 
cheery authors, evolve strength out of failure 
and temper too much success. Their nutriment 
is absurdity, incongruity and conflict, no less 
than satisfaction, security and peace. The 
sharp edge of laughter can cut the mistakes of 
man from Moses to Mussolini. Dean Swift was 
not fooling when he poked fun at incompetence, 
selfishness and bigotry. Lincoln used laughter 
to strengthen the force of action. Under stress 
it is especially important to remember laughter, 
for it is more than a defense mechanism, a 
means of adjustment, a safety valve against 
despair—it is an agency of constructive enter- 
prise. So here is a book about America, its 
humors, cheerfulness, buoyancy, playfulness, 
stolidity or bile. Who says the female type 
must be somber? How relieved the tension 
among nations would be and how much brighter 
international discourse if the nations would no 
longer picture their militancy in the form of 
woman—armored ladies symbolizing war, pre- 
paredness and patriotism. 

As Americans have advanced from coast to 
coast they have guffawed, wise-cracked, joked 
and giggled. Fondness for laughter has been 
styled our national complex. 

Up to 1885 collections of humorous poetry of 

25 Martha Bentley Bruere, Mary Ritter Beard, 


‘‘Laughing Their Way.’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 295 pp. $4.00. 
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the United States represented not any women. are appalled at his egotism; they are st 
In that year Kate Sanborn published an anti- his invective. The adventure includ 


her review of women’s witty observa- people, clergymen, priests, Americans 
American scene. Now come into known publishers and benevolent poss 


dote in 
tions on the 
this volume three score of laughing gentle- wealth. The proud youth is drawn 
women with hundreds of jolly pieces from the Catholic faith and hopes for ordinatio 
widow Bedott to Gertrude Stein. Here are priest. He is rejected. A_ high-bor 
Mary Mapes Dodge, (Grace King, Ruth _ befriends him in Italy. He returns to 
McEnery Stuart, Samantha Allen, Emily as Baron Corvo. He lives on the edge ot 
Edna Millay, Carolyn Wells, Myra vation, a haggard, shabby, shy, priest] 
Kelly, Anita Loos, Dorothy Parker, Cornelia master of a superior technique of 
Skinner and Josephine Daskam Baker, along those who help him. He repays 


with others whom you will be happy to meet. scorn; kindness, with curses. It is 


Dickinson, 


Each type of writing is given an appraisal; to withhold from him admiration and 


cartoons are reproduced, and a sketch of the Something had early given him the com; 
end of the century abounds in pleasant remi- of inferiority and persecution—overdevelo; 
tiseenee. In your school library order, School- his defense mechanism. He gets himsel! 
master, don’t forget that more than half of Venice, fleeces hotel keepers and_ benefactor 
your readers are girls and that these are sad He announces a plan of producing a | 
days. graphie work in Italian, French and English, : 
be published at Paris for fifty franes, with t 
Discovery of a Defeated Genius. One after- initials of one of his benefactors and the 
noon in 1925 Mr. A. J. A. Symons learned of coat of arms of another on the cover so as t 
a rare book, “Hadrian the Seventh,” a few shame them in the eyes of the world. 
copies of which had been sold since its publi- Invaded by swarms of rats, threate: 
cation twenty years earlier. On reading it he cide, he falls dead of a heart attack in Ven 
felt an interior stir of a transforming experi- in 1913. He had made for himself two ep 
He thought, and still thinks, the book one taphs: “Pray for the repose of his soul; he w 


ence, 
of the most extraordinary achievements in so tired.” “Selfish, yes, selfish. The selfishness 
English literature. To learn more of the ob- of a square peg in a round hole.” 

scure author became in Symons a quest beside 

which all other oceupations seemed colorless. Rally for the Library. The careful and cor 
This adventure of rediscovery constitutes one of prehensive Mr. Duffus, whose mission it is 
the most diseussed books?® of the season in get to the bottom of topics of current impor 
England. The maker terms it “an experiment tance, has gathered the distressing facts of t! 
in biography.” You follow the author pursu- status of public libraries and set them down 
ing clews, as a detective, from England to a book.?’ It is a first-hand investigation ot te! 
Scotland, to Wales, to Rome, to Venice. Piece typical cities—Detroit, Chicago, Indianapolis 
by piece the life of an arrogant, brilliant, un- Louisville, Knoxville, Richmond, Baltimore. 
tiring, malignant, quarrelsome dead-beat is Brooklyn, New York and Springfield, Massa 
pieced together. You put the book down re-  chusetts. In each of these chapters the stor 
solved, as you would decide in the case of a is of constant interest; the conduct of 
personal contact with such a pervert, to have library people, heroic. In his argument: 
nothing more to do with him. You are drawn paragraph Mr. Duffus speaks from a long 
back again to see what further excess of labor quaintance with a library stringency dat 
or penury or ingratitude the errant genius will years before the depression. Demands 
disclose. One after another men attempt to the libraries are everywhere increasing; 
help him. They are dazzled by his genius; they are cut down. Intellectual starvation 


26 A. J. A. Symons, ‘‘The Quest for Corvo.’’ 27R. L. Duffus, ‘‘Our Starving Librari 


The Maemillan Company, New York. 293 pp. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 
$2.50. $1.25. 
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te. There ought to 


led by the library patrons, the best 


against fiseal po 
There is no mor 


licies that cripple 


‘e profitable invest 


n in the intellectual fertilization of the 


pedia of Librart 
- printed on librarie 
tiny of the forty se 
published by the 


j Information. If 
s since 1920 escaped 
archers whose work 

American Library 


you may guess it is not of much 


These assiduous collectors set out to 


nnon’s bibliography of library econ- 
a librarian’s bible, up to date. They listed 
rticles in periodical literature indexes; 


listed leading essays 


two journals and 


in the numbers of 
periodical bulletins 


libraries of the country; they included 


hooks upon the subjec 


t; they sorted and 


ibetized the thirty-four thousand ecards. 
nument to this cooperative task shows 


partments in city 1 
130 solid pages of info 


” 


ibraries,” “zoning,” 


rmation in between. 


Libraries” has over 800 references, 


administration, training of school 


guidance, supervised study, book 


budgets, circulation, equipment, dis- 
nventories, picture collections, rela- 


with teachers, standards, student assis- 


ts, platoon schools and n 


ntry Library. Miss 
ted States Office of Edu 


1uch beside. 


Lathrop, of the 
sation, specializes in 


| libraries. The Carnegie Corporation has 
me the country schools the service of printing 


nd distributing, free, the 


progressive rural- 


library manual which this gentlewoman has pre- 


pared.2?) It covers the Uni 
t books are most in der 


ted States, suggests 
nand, Gutlines vari- 


us kinds of serviee, deseribes different projects 
worked out by ehildren in the rural school 


braries, discusses reading 


clubs, recommends 


operation of the Parent-Teacher Association 
ind contains significant pictures. 


An Interesting Grammar. Why the old 


mmar is too shaky for 


satisfying use Dr. 


* Lucile M. Morseh, Editor, ‘‘ Library Litera- 


ture 1921-1932.’? American 
( icago, 430 pp. $10.00. 


Library Association, 


th A. Lathrop, ‘‘A Study of Rural School 
Practises and Services.’?’ American Li- 


‘ary Association, Chicago. 


103 pp. Free. 


Aiken®® discusses in a readable preface. The 
body of her book is a presentation of grammar 
in its functional aspects, six of them, rather 
than building the treatise on the eight parts of 
speech. Twenty-four chapters with examples 
and questions cover all the current concepts 
used in the common schools. The book presup- 
poses a knowledge of grammar in the reader 
and serves as a elarifier of grammatical knowl- 
edge. It is full of interest and will be a grati- 
fying aid to teachers. 


Columbia’s Classics. The faculty of Colum- 
bia University believes that any book famous 
among general readers can be read with profit 
by any fairly intelligent person. A Columbia 
course in which a group meets once a week to 
discuss such a book after reading has been 
found more profitable than a lecture. An ex- 
panded list of books of this kind has been pre- 
pared by members of the faculty.*? 

The plan of the book is that of recommend- 
ing the edition to be read and of furnishing 
lists of supplementary books bearing on the 
classic. Thus are treated the main books of the 
Bible, the Greek and Roman masters, the 
Christian Fathers, the sagas, the classics of the 
Renaissance and the enlightenment, Grotius, 
Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, the dramatists, the 
philosophers, the novelists, the economists, the 
historians, the poets, the popular scientists, 
Karl Marx, Dostoevsky, Nietzsche, concluding 
with Sigmund Freud. 


Not Enough Libraries. So late as 1925 over 
half the population of the United States lived 
in territory that had no library service. Direc- 
tor Fair, of the Library School of the New 
Jersey College for Women, addresses herself to 
the problem of getting this area civilized.*? 
Like a general planning a campaign, the author 


uses sixty-eight reports and articles written by 


researchers of library extension. The result is 
a variety and interest you would never expect 
from the book’s title. Many of the chapters are 


30 Janet Rankin Aiken, ‘‘A New Plan of En- 
glish Grammar.’’ Henry Holt and Company, New 
York. 216 pp. $1.40. 

31 J. Bartlet Brebner, John Erskine, Everett 
Dean Martin, ‘‘Classics of the Western World.’’ 
American Library Association, Chicago. 128 pp. 
$1.00. 

32 Ethel M. Fair, ‘‘Countrywide Library Ser- 
vice.’’ American Library Association, Chicago. 
208 pp. $2.50. 
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as adventurous other kinds 


pioneers. 
have proved 


W hat 


high-school 


Essays 


Again. essays 


classes? On 


sfactory in 


f hundreds of teachers and stu- 


of a text issued in 1926 was 

similar canvass has brought 
new and enlarged edition. 
Fifty-two essays, including the works of 
Bacon, Emerson, Swift, Lippmann, Broun, 
( hesterton, 


W oodrow W 1] 


and 


Galsworthy, Leacock, Morley and 
son, are supplemented by hints to 
teachers students, bright essays on the 
essay as a literary form, aids to appreciation, 
a guide to reading. 


composition suggestion and 


English-Teaching. To begin a 


exhortation to 


De ligh t am 


with a few lines of 


is common enough, but to carry the 


school text 
the pupil 
whole course of lessons through on the idea of 
self-study, self-knowledge and self-improvement 
and to do this with a maintenance of lively in- 
talent. Three New 


is the sign of rare 


teachers’* have done this sue- 


terest 
York high-school 

cessfully. Up to the 
asking the pupil whether he does this or that 
If he is doing the wrong 


chapter they are 


last 


and why or why not. 
thing, why doesn’t he try this exercise, such as 
good speakers and writers have used to improve 
themselves? The essentials of good speech are 


eovered by lessons from which boredom has 
been driven out by incident, by example and by 
stimulating encouragement. The old complaint 
of dullness in English teaching has no leg to 


stand on with a book like this at hand. 
Literature in the High School. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company offer a new series providing 
an organized course in literature for secondary 
schools.*° — Its Carl 
Sandburg, stories of adventure, legend, history, 


range is from Homer to 
poetry, industry, outdoor life, beauty, art and 
a dozen pieces on the spirit of good citizenship. 
There are hints on study and reading, explana- 


tory comments, pictures of action, biographies 


33 Essie Chamberlain, ‘‘ Essays Old and New.’’ 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 460 
pp. $1.00. 

34 Charles Robert Gaston, Abby Forbes Chapin, 
Moses Nagelberg, ‘‘English in Daily 


Munjon 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 547 pp. 


Life.’ 
$1.40. 

35 Edwin Greenlaw, William H. Elson, Christine 
M. Keck, Dudley Miles, ‘‘ Literature and Life, 
Book One.’’ Scott Foresman and Company, Chi- 


eago. 640 pp. $1.80. 
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of all the authors, sixty-eight of them, two 
indexes and a pronunciation list. 


Books in Demand. 


written, informative and readable books suitable 


For a list of simply 


for use in connection with eurrent adult eduea- 
tional activities being conducted by government 
and other agencies, American librarians studied 
most frequently 


the subjects mentioned by 


readers. For these subjects a list of books is 
now ready.*® This list covers history, biogra- 
phy, economies, political problems, labor, war, 
literature and the arts, self-development, child 


care, and much besides. 

Ruminative Reading. The University of Min- 
nesota publishes seventeen critical, epigram- 
matic, witty essays of its brilliant Professor 
Firkins.** Art, taste, humanity, life, death, 
patriotism, literature, drama, undepicted Amer- 
ica, novelists, Babbitts, diseased 
realism, morale, liberty, evolution, Christianity, 
self, decency and events near and far are mined 
for treasure by a master prospector. 

It is what you call a delicious book, quotable 
from every page, a provocative, persuasive, 
satisfying exposition of things that matter 


writing, 


much, 

Short Stories for School. With a historical 
sketch of the short story and a discussion of 
essentials, with biography and criticism of each, 
author Schweikert’s collection appears with 
additions, bringing the number of complete 
tales up to thirty-eight.** Most of them are by 
living writers, American and European. 


Ideals and Adolescenis. In the form of con- 
versation and dialogue between a wise physician 
and high-school boys, two experienced boys’ 
club workers*® present most of the problems 
that bother youth, to whom religion is ceasing 
to be an unexamined package. Science, re 
ligion, personality and other large themes are 
discussed in simple language. 


36 Doris Hoit, ‘‘Books of General Interest for 
To-day’s Readers.’’ American Library Associa 
tion, Chicago. 59 pp. 25 cents, ten or more 15 
cents each. a: 

37 Oscar W. Firkins, ‘‘Selected Essays.’’ Unt 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 298 pp. 
$2.50. 

38H. C. Schweikert, ‘‘Short Stories.’’ Har 
court, Brace and Company, New York. 612 pp. 
$1.08. 

39 W. Ryland Boorman, James Johnston, ‘+ Tnde- 
pendent Young Thinkers.’’ The Christopher Pub- 
lishing Ho.se, Boston. 171 pp. $1.50. 








